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ABRAHAM PETER OLZENDAM. 


Fok over two centuries and a half America has opened her welcom- 
ing arms to receive pilgrims from the old country. Escaping from 
religious persecution, political tyranny, feudal despotism, they have found in 
this country freedom, liberty, personal safety, and equal rights. The tide of 
emigration has steadily increased, gaining in volume from year to year, never 
taxing the resources of the country, being readily absorbed in the native-born 
population, until to-day nearly a million of sturdy emigrants annually settle 
within our borders. 

These new comers are from every nation and every people, for the fame of 
our land has spread over the world ; but the most welcome, because the most 
easily assimilated with our native inhabitants, and the most readily forming a 
homogeneous race, are our cousins from the north of Europe, the subjects of 
Queen Victoria, the French, the Dutch, the German, the Saxon, the Dane, 
the Swiss, the Norwegian, the Russian. There is room here for many millions 
more. 

Since the dawn of European history, the Danes have held a conspicuous 
place. Living on a peninsula nearly surrounded by water, its shores indented 
by a thousand harbors, the sea has ever been their native element. A thous- 
and years ago the vikings swept the ocean, ravaged the southern coasts, made 
many cities tributary, and bade defiance to their enemies in their sea-girt 
home. With the advance of Christianity and civilization these piratical 
expeditions gave place to the more peaceful pursuit of commerce, and the 
flag of the Dane was found in every port. The same adventurous spirit which 
actuated their bold ancestors led the Dane navigators around the world. From 
this race sprang ABRAHAM P. OLZENDAM. 

1. His grandfather, Abraham P. Olzendam, was a Dane, and a ship-master, 
who in the latter part of the last century retired from the sea and settled in 
Prussia. ‘To him one son was born, who was educated as a chemist. 

2. Abraham P. Olzendam, the chemist, lived in Barmen, married Johanna 
Rittershaus ; was an officer of the municipal militia of the city; served a 
term in the army during the invasion of the country by Napoleon ; and was a 
respected citizen. His family consisted of two sons and five daughters, but 
one of whom survives. 

3- ABRAHAM P. OLzENDaM, the subject of this sketch, was born in the city 
of Barmen, October 10, 1821. As a boy, he received the rigid discipline for 
which the common schools of Prussia are celebrated, and acquired a fair 
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general education. At the age of eighteen he was initiated into the mysteries 
of his father’s business ; proved an apt scholar; and soon became an expert 
in the application of scientific principles to the mixing of colors and the dying 
of fabrics. His active mind found congenial study in political economy. The 
demands of his countrymen for liberty were seconded by him, and with the 
enthusiasm of youth he entered heartily into the plans of his fellow patriots 
for the amelioration of his country. Hopeless of accomplishing the herculean 
task of freeing his people, despairing of gaining at home that place among 
his fellows which his inborn ability warranted him in demanding, he quietly 
bade farewell to his fatherland, and embarked for America at the age of twenty- 
seven. The good ship, “General Washington,” brought him over, and he landed 
in New York, June 13, 1848, hastening at once to the constituted authorities 
to signify his intention of becoming a citizen of the United States. 

His skill as a dyer readily gave him employment in the neighborhood of 
Boston. Within a few months he launched his own commercial bark, entering 
into business on his own account. Various fortunes attended his efforts for 
the next ten years. In 1858 he became a citizen of Manchester, at first 
accepting employment in the Manchester mills, afterward in the Amoskeag 
mills, until in 1863, when he commenced the manufacture of hosiery by the use of 
machinery. From a small beginning he has built up a very extensive business, 
employing about two hundred and sixty operatives at the mill, and affording 
pin money for a thousand women for miles around, using nearly a thousand 
tons of wool every year, and preparing for the market about one hundred 
thousand pairs of stockings each month. 

Such mechanical skill and business capacity as his was sure to win for him 
a foremost place in commercial pursuits. Mr. Olzendam cast his first vote 
for Franklin Pierce. Since then he has been a Republican, joining the party 
at its very outset, and ever being a quiet worker for its interests. In 1873 and 
1874 he was elected to represent Manchester in the legislature, but has never 
sought political preferment. For many years he has been identified with the 
First Unitarian Church of Manchester, having served several terms as director, 
and frequently acting on important committees when executive action was 
demanded. In 1862, Mr. Olzendam became an Odd Fellow, and a few years 
later was initiated into the mysteries of Masonry, and now gracefully wears 
the title of Sir Knight. Since its organization, in 1874, he has been a trustee 
of the People’s Savings Bank. 

October 1, 1851, he was married to Theresa Lohrer, of Dresden, Saxon. 
They were the parents of eight children, of whom Clementine Olzendam, 
Alexander H. Olzendam, Gustavus Olzendam, Sidonia Olzendam, and Louis 
Olzendam survive and reside at home. After the death of the mother of 
these children Mr. Olzendam was joined in marriage to Mrs. Susie J. Carling. 

The family occupy a spacious residence in the northeast part of the city, 
surrounded by grounds carefully cultivated. 

“Mr. Olzendam has risen to a very honorable position in Manchester, 
primarily by closely attending to his business as a manufacturer, and since then, 
in addition, by showing himself an excellent citizen, liberal, high-minded, 
disposed to do what he can to aid every benevolent object and to further the 
growth and prosperity of the city. Manchester is better for his coming and 
his staying. A genial gentleman, he enjoys the acquaintance and confidence 
of a large number of warm personal friends. Many men, as fortune favors 
them, withdraw more and more from society, and give out less and less 
towards it, but society feels his prosperity and enjoys with him his success.”’* 





* History of Manchester. 








CORRECTION. 3 


Outside of his own family, Mr. Olzendam has but one relation living, a 
niece, the daughter of a sister. His grandfather had but one brother, who 
died without issue. His father had no brothers. His own brothers and 
sisters have “gone before.” May it be granted to Mr. Olzendam to perpet- 
uate through his numerous children his honorable name, and thus found in 
this country a family which will reflect credit on their progenitor. Of personal 
friends in the old country Mr. Olzendam left many whose friendship has stood 
the test of years of separation, and with whom he has regularly corresponded 
for a third of a century. ‘This fact illustrates the strength of his attachments. 

May Mr. Olzendam live many years to enjoy his prosperity. J. N.M. 


CORRECTION. 


Sketch of Neat and Lear, Granire Monruty, of April, 1881, page 266. 
Robert Neal, born July 17, 1755, was the son of Robert Neal (not Andrew) , 
who was born in Newcastle, N. H., January 12, 1726, and was married to 
Alca Clark, June 18,1750. She was born November 15, 1727, and died 
February 9, 1756. ‘Their three children, Margaret, Abigail, and Robert, are 
named in the sketch. THos. L. TuLtock. 





5 OUR MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


BY MISS L. C. TULLOCK. 


Far, far from where her children toil, Yet oft we wish her bed was near; 
Our mother’s grave is made, A solace it would be 

And stranger hands must tend the soil ‘To linger ‘round a spot so dear, 
Where she is lowly laid. And tend it carefully. 


*Tis true we know beneath that mound It’s only when in summer's heat, 
Only the body lies, We seek Piscataqua’s wave, 

Her spirit pure a home has found ‘That we can wreathe the flowers sweet, 
In hills of paradise. To lay upon her grave. 





PANSIES. 


BY LIZZIE LINWOOD. 


** There’s pansies, that’s for thoughts,” And so each pansy sweet, 


Said one whose memory Whose upturned face such beauty wears, 
Shall o’er the distant ages shine Within its velvet petals 
Like moonlight o’er the sea. An imprisoned thought still bears. 


Could we but read its fancy true, 

Some thoughts of beauty we should find, 
More rare than mortal imagery, 
Fresh from the Omniscient Mind. 
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GOVERNMENT A DIVINE INSTITUTION. 


BY G. WILLIS PATTERSON, 


HREE definitions are to be borne in mind throughout the discussion of this 
question: 1. Society is an aggregation of families, and involves simply the 
idea of either transient or feeble coherence among its members. 2. Govern 
ment in its very nature involves the principle of supremacy. 3. A political 
organization is a society into which have been thrown elements of govern- 
ment, and involves the idea of permanent coherence and unity. 

I purpose to show that the institutions of government are a natural growth. 
The family, society, and the political organization constitute a progressive 
development consequent upon the action of natural laws. ‘This assertion 
does not negative the divine origin of government. Fair minded and reflect- 
ing men see God behind and working through natural laws. 

A study of the writers upon Sociology reveals five facts: 

I. History begins with the family. 

II. The geographical features of the earth favored the formation of socie- 
ties. 

III. The fauna of the earth compelled the formation of societies. 

IV. The nature of man tended to the formation of societies. 

V. The nature of man changed the society into the political organization. 

“ The effect of the evidence derived from comparative jurisprudence,” Sir 
Henry Maine tells us, “ is to establish that view of the primeval condition of 
the human race known as the patriarchal theory.” There are verses in the 
Odyssey of Homer describing the patriarchal state of man. “They had 
neither assemblies for consultation nor themistes,” says the poet, “but every 
one exercises jurisdiction over his wives and his children, and they pay no re- 
gardtoone another.” In his “Physics and Politics,” Bagehot tells us, that the 
/ast lesson of prehistoric ethnology confirms the Homeric idea. 

The-contour of the earth’s surface made possible the grouping of families 
into societies. That within some territory bounded by sea or desert, or in 
mountain-girt valleys, societies could be formed, is obvious. That families 
located on opposite sides of mountain chains, seas and deserts, would not 
unite is equally certain. 

Science has established, beyond doubt, that over a large portion of the 
earth the animal creation contended with primitive man for the occupancy of 
the soil. Danger, therefore, bonded men into societies. Circumstances, 
however, demanded only sma// combinations, and bearing in mind the con- 
servatism which stands prominently out in the better known periods of human 
history, we are prepared to believe that, within large districts, the primitive 
families were gathered into scattered societies or tribes. Inductions from the 
known sfatus of savage people at the present day, assure us that this was the 
fact. 

Again, neighboring tribes, by intermarriage, gave rise to family groups or 
societies. Kinship, from the first, must have been an important force in the 
clustering of family units into loose tribal relations. Humboldt remarks that 
“Savages know only their own family, and a tribe appears to them but a more 
numerous assemblage of relations.” ‘Thus rose the tribe. In the beginning 
the family sentiment was undoubtedly stronger then the tribal sentiment. 
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Only when the children of its original members had intermarried, could the 
society become in public feeling one large family. Yet before the ties of 
blood had consolidated the primitive tribes, there sprang into prominence 
another force that imparted deeper stability to the family groups. It came to 
pass that group had to contend for existence with group. ‘This period of 
inter-tribal conflict is what has been called the “fighting era.” 

The troubles of this time lifted the crude primitive societies into the dignity 
of political organizations. At first the will of the group controlled the will of 
its members, but in times of conflict the consensus of opinion was not strong 
enough, or rather wise enough, to lead the tribes to victory. 

A leader was needed, and a leader was found. The various tribes became 
dominated by their strongest, bravest, and most cunning and _ intelligent 
member. ‘The acts and character of the leader in the course of nature 
became a type to his followers, and thus, under the sway of a chief, unity and 
vigor, and a higher order of savagery, was projected into the tribe. Each 
tribe, in preparation for its battles, subjected itself to a course of training, 
improved its organization, and sought to better its instruments of warfare. 

Though a terrible, it was, nevertheless, a disciplining age for primitive man. 
It was in this period of human history that the principle of natural selection 
or the survival of the fittest found prominent application. Herbert Spencer 
teaches that “the struggle for existence between societies has been instru- 
mental to their evolution.” The reason of this is plain. During the early 
centuries of conflict the least intelligent tribes perished. The stronger politi- 
cal organizations, those best fitted to become links in the chain of the social 
evolution of the race, survived. Class distinctions arose out of the war of the 
tribes. The warrior-chiefs and the common warriors became, as the tribes 
expanded into nations, the nobles and the plebeians, the wealthy land-owners, 
and the poor tenants. I have said that the weaker tribes were destroyed by 
the stronger. ‘This was not always done. Frequently, conditioned upon the 
payment of a heavy tribute in produce, the vanquished tribes were allowed to 
retain tillage possession of their lands. This was the origin of the serf-class. 
Again, conquering tribes often made slaves of those whom they had overcome, 
incorporating in this way large classes of bondmen into their own organiza- 
tions. It was found less profitable to kill than to requite life in return for 
service. 

By a brief epitome of the facts I have shown in a general way, that gov- 
ernment is the inevitable outcome of man’s nature, when placed in contact 
with peculiar external conditions. Both man’s nature, and the theatre in which 
that nature was placed, originated in the creative thought and predetermining 
will of God. Government was evolved from the interplay of natural causes. 
But we are shallow, indeed, if this answer contents us. Such an institution as 
government is not evolved from an accident or from an interplay of accidents. 
Whence the harmonious activity of natural causes? Whence the natural 
causes themselves? The final form and structure in all evolution is determined 
by the nature of the original germ. But what determines the nature of the origi- 
nal germ? Who hesitates to meet this question with the reply, “ God’s will.” 

Political institutions, then, constitute: an organism developed in accordance 
with natural law. Government is not a compact between the governed and 
the governing. It is not an institution created by the intelligence of man. It is 
rather coeval in its origin with the creation of man. It grew with man’s 
growth. What then, it may be asked, is the duty of the citizen to the govern- 
ment? All men concede that it is wrong for an individual to commit suicide. 
Why? Because by the act of self-destruction the individual takes not his own 
ife, but a life held in trust from God. All men must concede then that it is the 
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duty of the individual not only to refrain from destroying the life held in trust, 
but also to fulfil the functions and to realize the highest possibilities of that 
life. Further, carrying the logic of the principal to its extreme limit, the 
individual is bound to stand fast by whatever aids him in the conservation and 


development of the life which he holds. 
ual life, securing to it the exercise of its functions, duties, and rights. 


Government stands by the individ- 
The 


individual ought then to stand by the government. 
From the beginning, as we have seen, government and the citizen, by God's 


will, have stood in the relation of protector and protected. 


is sacred. 


The relationship 


MOUNT PAWTUCKAIWAY. 


BY GEORGE 


Monarch of surrounding hills, 
Valleys fair and dark ravine, 
Hail to thee, Pawtuckaway! 
Crowned with massive brow serene, 
Grim and grand thy rugged form 
Clothed in pine-fir’s deathless green. 


Deep-rent are thy chasms dark, 
Flanked with granite seamed and sheer ; 
And thy frowning crags and steeps 
Straight their dizzy heights uprear, 
Till the gazing eye grows dim, 
Till the heart recoils with fear! 


Could we read the secrets thine, 
Locked within thy rocky heart, 

E’en so cold, impassive, still,— 
Strange the tales thou wouldst impart, 

Legends rare of days and deeds 
Long since lost to memory’s art. 


Once the eagle had his home 
In thy sombre forest shades ; 
While the lowly rattlesnake 
Lived amid thy rocky glades ; 
Where by day the panther slept, 
And at night crept on his raids. 


Or anon there burst in sight, 
Like a flash, the bounding deer, 

Fleeing to some favored dell, 
Quaking with an inborn fear 

Lest some lurking foe should rise 
From amid the thickets near. 





W. BROWNE, 


Here too lived and loved and warred 
Beings of the human world; 
From thy lofty ramparts bold 
Many a war-note has been hurl’d; 
And the scene of wild strife o’er 
Here the smoke of friendship curl'd. 


Now the eagle's flown away, 
Nor is left the reptile’s kind ; 
Where the prowling panther prey’d 
‘The peaceful cattle safety find ; 
And the deer no more is known, 
Save in the name he’s left behind.* 


Nor is heard the wildwood cry 
Of the dusky forest son; 
Gleams no more his camptire bright 
When the day’s wild sport is done ; 
Far away he’s sought a home 
In the land of the setting sun. 


Ever 'mid unceasing change 

In its toils thou art found! 
Silent now thy thundering tone 

That woke once the valleys ‘round ; ¢ 
And thy one-time battlefield 

Is to-day a pleasure ground. 


Thus has peace her mantle spread 
O’er the shades of ages flown; 
While the changes of to-day 
Fast are leaving thee alone, 
Growing old without trace of age, 
Stately on thy rock-laid throne. 





* Pawtuckaway is an Indian name meaning “ great deer place.” 





t A few years since strange sounds issued from this mountain, and they became so violent that an 
eruption was feared. But they are no longer heard. 
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AN ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS DELIVERED BY DANIEL 
WEBSTER BEFORE THE FEDERAL GENTLEMEN OF 
CONCORD AND ITS VICINITY, JULY 4th, 1805.* 


HIS country exhibits an interesting spectacle. She is the last of the little 
family of Republics. She hath survived all her friends, and. now exists, 
in the midst of an envious world, without the society of one nation with 
which she is associated by similarity of government and character. Whether 
it be possible to preserve this republican unit in existence and health, is the 
great question which perpetually fastens on the mind. This inquiry is para- 
mount to all others. Whether this or that political party shall rise or fall ; 
whether this or that administration possess most talents and experience ; whether 
the sentiments of one or another chief magistrate are most favorable to the 
progress of the nation’s population and wealth. These questions, important in 
many respects, are important to the last degree, so far, and so far only, as they 
affect the integrity of the Constitution. 

To this point every good man’s heart and hands are turned. It is the object 
of his most ardent wishes, and his most active exertions. I cannot on this 
occasion seduce my own attention, nor would I wish to divert yours from the 
consideration of this great subject. Is our existing constitution worth preserv- 
ing? Is it, as hath been said, the last hope of desponding human nature? 
Is it the brazen serpent to which we turn our eyes, when worried by the fiery 
serpents of false patriotism and false politics? Guard it then, as you would 
guard the seat of life, guard it not only against the blows of open violence, but 
also against that spirit of change, which, like a deadly mortification, begins at 
the extremities, and with swift and fatal progress approaches to the heart. 
Do you deem it imperishable? Can no crime destroy, no folly forfeit it? 
Is it the Rock of Gibraltar, against which the waves of faction may beat for 
ages, without moving it from its bed? Beware! I dare not assert ¢haé, in this 
place, sacred as it is to truth, and unacustomed to all language but that of 
conviction. Men are subject to men’s misfortunes. 

If an angel should be winged from heaven on an errand of mercy to our 
country, the first accents which would glow on celestial lips would be, “Beware ! 
Be cautious! Be wise! You have every thing to lose ; you have nothing to 
gain!’ We live under the only government that ever existed, which was formed 
by the deliberate consultations of the people. Miracles do not cluster. ‘That 
which has happened but once in six thousand years, cannot be expected to 
happen often. Such a government, once destroyed, would have a void to be 
filled, perhaps for centuries, with evolution and tumult, riot and despotism. 

When we speak of preserving the Constitution, we mean not the paper on 
which it is written, but the sf/rz¢ which dwells in it. Government may love all its 
real character, its genius, its temper, without losing its apparance. Republi- 
canism, unless you guard it, will creep out of its case of parchment like a 
snake out of its skin. You may have a Despotism under the name of a 
Republic. You may look on a government, and see it possesses all the exter- 
nal modes of freedom, and yet find nothing of the essence, the vitality of 
freedom in it ; just as you may contemplate an embalmed body, where art hath 
preserved proportion and form, amidst nerves without motion, and veins void 





* From the press of George Hough, Coucord, N. H., 1806. 
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of blood. There are two classes of causes which may affect the safety of our 
present excellent system of government. The most numerous, and the most 
dangerous, comprise those which arise among ourselves, from our own passions, 
and our own vices. But these are not all. Others arise from our foreign 
relations. It is with nations as with individuals, their society has great influence 
in determining their character. Foreign relations, if pursued into the ten 
thousand windings and intricacies of commerce, is an endless subject. Let us 
consider them no farther than they may be supposed to affect the preservation of 
essential national rights, and the security and permanence of the Constitution. 
Their objects are intimately connected. 

The preservation of important rights is essential to the existence of a free 
Constitution. As government is instituted for the defence and protection of 
the citizens, they will reluctantly support it, when they are taught that it isincom- 
petent to effect these ends. ‘The surrender of just claims, under pretence 
that the Constitution has not exergy enough to defend them with dignity, is 
calumniating it in the presence of those whose attachment is so neccessary to 
its existence. A republican system hath no basis but the people’s choice. 
You weaken it, therefore, when you weaken the love of it. When you render 
it contemptible, you finish it. It is not a labored inference drawn from pre- 
mises, it is a plain first principle, that a government which cannot protect the 
rights of the nation cannot protect itself. Under these views, it is, that the 
foreign relations of the country assume such an interesting aspect. 

Our ancestors, the first settlers of these states, imbibed the idea that 
distance and the sea had forever separated the Western from much connec- 
tion with the Eastern Continent. They had no apprehension (and who then 
could have?) of that rapid rise to commerce and consequence which hath 
since made this country an important object of consideration to the politicians 
of Europe, and placed us in the neighborhood of the great states of the 
earth. America is not now a small, remote star, glimmering on the political 
concerns of Europe with a faint and cold beam. She is in the new firmament, 
shining with a brilliance which cannot be hidden, and occupying a portion of 
the hemisphere which cannot be disregarded. Commerce is the great magi- 
cian which thus annihilates distances and unites countries which Providence 
seems to have separated. 

The only nations on the Eastern continent which are now in a situation that 
enables them to annoy this country to any considerable degree, are Great 
Britain and France. These are the two great levers which move the world. 
They are the two champions contending in a last effort for victory ; and the 
smaller nations around them, unsafe to act an independant part “ within the 
wind of such commotion,” either retire from the scene or seek shelter under 
the power of one of the combatants. In the progress and termination of this 
conflict, we have, perhaps, more interest than some, and less than others, if our 
passions would tempt us to believe. 

Every nation, as well as every man, hath its ruling passion. It hath some 
darling object which it pursues in preference to allothers. Here is the tender 
side. Touch this, and you touch a nerve which vibrates directly to the heart. 

In Great Britain this ruling passion is commerce. Thisis the apple ofher eye 
Her situation indicates this employment for the support of her immense 
population, and habit hath completely moulded the genius of her people to the 
exigencies of their situation. She is powerful beyond rivalship in her navy, 
assiduous beyond belief in circulating her trade through every vein and artery 
of the commercial system. ‘These national pursuits dertermine the national 
character. On the subject of naval rights she is jealous, haughty, and arro- 
gant. Touch but the hair of her head and she quarrels with you. As in 
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other cases, the power to dowrong too frequently gives the disposition. While 
she guards her ownimmunities with ceaseless vigilance, she is inclined to make 
such gradual encroachments on the rights of others as threaten, if unresisted, 
to vest all rights in herself. 

What course is it policy to hold with such a nation? Is it wise to resist 
aggressions ? to redress injuries ? to resent insult ? toassert and maintain national 
character and national rights? or is is wise to trim and accommodate, to bend 
to time and circumstance with the best grace we can? to turn the unsmitten 
cheek, and surrender important rights to the disposal of others? 

‘These sentiments of the heart decide these questions without any appeal to 
the understanding, and the understanding, unsolicited, confirms the decision of 
the heart. Whether we consult character or expediency, spirit or policy, the 
answer is the same, Defend yourselves! If we submit to first aggressions, how 
far is forbearance to extend, and at what point is resistance to begin? Shall 
we be servile to-day, and fix on to-morrow or the next day as the proper time for 
honorable resentment? Do we shake poppies on all our senses now, with an 
expectation of waking from our stupor hereafter with more acute sensibilities ? 
A high wroug’it affectation of resentment, a petulant propensity to go at fisty- 
cuffs for every trifle, are the definitions of false honor. A firm adherence to 
right, which leads to a cool, though unconquerable, determination to defend 
them at every hazard, is true dignity. Without this, we cannot long have peace, 
nor good government. A philosophical endurance of repeated injuries, is the 
greatest of all maladies that can befall a government. It is even worse than 
occasional precipitation. 

Fever is not so dreadful as consumption. Depletion and regimen may 
cure the former, but when the latter appears, it writes death upon the counte- 
nance. Nations generally hold the same grade in the estimation of others 
which they hold in their own. While they do not respect themselves, it is in 
vain that they solicit respect from rivals. 

Nothing seems plainer thanthis! Jf we will have commerce we must 
protect it. So long as we are rich and defenceless, rapacity will prey upon us. 
The government ought either to defend the merchant, or to repeal the laws 
which restrain him from defending himself. It ought to afford him the assist- 
ance of armed vessels, or to suffer him to arm his own vessel. It ought not to 
bind him hand and foot, and surrender him to the mercy of his enemy. 

On this subject of the protection of commerce much has been said, and 
many opinions entertained. There is a system which is opposed to every 
degree of naval preparation. ‘There are men who would not defend commerce 
an inch beyond the land. They choose to consider the United States as 
exclusively agricultural, as a great land animal, whose walks are confined to 
his native forests, and who has nothing to do with the ocean, but to drink at 
its shores, or sooth its slumbers by the noise of its waves.* ‘This system may 
have some bright parts, but, as a whole, it is impracticable an‘l absurd. Like 
the sun ineclipse, a few rays of brilliant luster may decorate its outer edges, but 
the great body of light is intercepted. 

This country is commercial as well as agricultural. Indissoluble bonds 
connect him who ploughs the land with him who ploughs the ocean. Nature 
hath placed us in a situation favorable to commercial pursuits, and no govern- 
ment can alter the destination. Habits confirmed by two centuries are not to 
be changed. An immense portion of our property is on the waves. Sixty or 
eighty thousand of our most useful citizens are there, and are entitled to such 
protection from the government as their case requires. 

Is it said, We ought never to have differences with other nations which may 
render measures of protection necessary? ‘This is as wise as to say that blasts 

*Mr. Randolph. 
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and mildews ought never to visit our fields. ‘They come upon us inevitably, 
and we have nothing to do, but to consider how we may act with most dignity 
and effect. Or is it said, We will have no navy, because we cannot have one 
large enough to subdue the British fleet? Will we then leave our ports and 
harbors defenceless, because we cannot make conquests in the British channel, 
or set London on fire with bomb shells? Shall we shrink from the defence 
of our house, because we are not strong enough to pull down the house of our 
neighbor? ‘That sentiment be to him who hath shoulders broad enough to 
bear the disgrace of it. It is the offspring of false economy or inordinate 
avarice. It never sprang from the altar of “seventy-six.” 

The recent murder of John Peirce, by a British captain in the harbor of 
New York, is an event well calculated to try the spirit of the times. It is a 
thermometer by which may be determined the temperatu re both of the govern- 
ment and the people. In 1770, when the United States were colonies of the 
British king, before they had called themselves a nation or dreamed of inde- 
pendence, some British soldiers in Boston, provoked by menaces and _ pelted 
with brick bats, fired among our citizens, killed some and wounded others. 
The act roused America! The continent rose to arms! ‘The cry of blood was 
abroad in the land, and from that moment we may date the severance of the 
British Empire. In 1806, when the fruits of independence are ripened by the 
lapse of thirty years, during which time national honor hath received neither 
spot nor blemish, a British captain, unprovoked, without cause, without pretext, 
without apology, in our own harbor, in the sight of our citizens, wantonly and 
inhumanly fires on an American vessel and murders one of her crew. The 
community is petrified with astonishment, as well as heated with indignation. 
There is but one voice on the occasion, and that exclaims with imperious 
emphasis, Punish the wretch who thus violates the laws of hospitality, defies 
your government, and sports with the lives of your citizens. This act, ifit had 
been committed in the Seine or the Thames, without instant reparation, had 
been the cause of a national war. But in America things are understood 
better, it was only the cause of a proclamation. Illustrious remedy for 
wounded honor! That instrament so efficacious for national defence, ought 
to be written in telegraph, and displayed above the tops of our lighthouses, 
that it might be seen and read half-way across the Atlantic, and remain a _per- 
petual safeguard to our shores. 

Patriotism hath given place to the more laudable spirit of economy. Regard 
to national honor, that remnant of chivalry and offspring of the dark ages, is 
absorbed in athirst for gain, and desire of saving, the liberal sentiments of 
enlightened times. 

As a land power, Great Britain can never be formidable to this country. 
Her navy is her weapon, and in the use of that she will continue to harass us, 
until she finds us able and disposed to resist her. A naval force sufficient to 
protect our harbors and convoy the great branches of our trade, is the natural, 
necessary, and unavoidable measure of defence. To this the government, first or 
last, must resort, or they must submit to every species of maritime plunder, 
and shut their eyes and ears against insult and disgrace. ‘That which ought to 
have been done originally from regard to character, must be done in the end 
from the pressure of necessity. National honor is the true gnomon to national 
interest. 

When we turn from Great Britain to France, we are led to contemplate a 
nation of very different situation, power, and character. We seem to be carried 
back to the Roman age. The days of Cesar are come again. Even a greater 
than Cesar is here. ‘The throne of the Bourbons is filled by a new character 
of the most astonishing fortunes. A new Dynasty hath taken place in Europe. 
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A new era hath commenced. An Empire is founded, more populous, more 
energetic, more warlike, more powerful than ancient Rome at any moment of 
her existence. The base of this mighty fabric covers France, Holland, Spain, 
Prussia, Italy, and Germany ; embracing, perhaps, an eighth part of the popula- 
‘tion of the globe. 

‘Though this Empire is commercial in some degree, and in some of its parts, 
its ruling passion is not commerce, but war. Its genius is conquest, its ambi- 
tion isfame. Withall the immorality, the licentiousness, the prodigality and corrup- 
tionof declining Rome, ithas the enterprise, the courage, the ferocity of Rome in 
the days of the Consuls. While the French Revolution was acting, it was 
difficult to speak of France without exciting the rancor of political party. 
‘The cause in which her leaders professed to be engaged, was too dear to Ameri- 
can hearts to suffer their motives to be questioned, or their excesses censured 
with just severity. But the Revolutionary drama is now closed, the curtain 
hath fallen on those tremendous scenes, which for fourteen years held the eyes 
of the universe, that meteor, which “ from its fiery hair shook pestilence and 
war,” hath now passed off into the distant regions of space, and left us to 
speculate coolly on the causes of its wonderful appearance. 

To other nations, however, France stands in the same situation as before. 
The consequences which flow to them from her neighborhood, are neither 
increased nor diminished, nor in any way altered by the change in her gov- 
ernment. It is the French character alone which is the object of regard. 
‘This depends no more on the form of the government, than the strength of 
Hercules on the fashion of his coat. 

There is a spirit of nationadity in the French which attaches in equal degree 
to no other people. ‘Their leading feature is a wonderful promptitude in devot- 
ing themselves to their existing government, whatever it may be. No personal 
pique or dissatisfaction cools a French citizen in the service ot his nation. French 
generals will fight, French ministers will intrigue, notwithstanding the govern- 
ment of their country may not be in hands that suit them. France is 
their sole object ; its glory their sole ambition. It is, therefore, that in all the 
changes that have happened at Paris, the foreign agents have taken no part; 
they pursue their object with zeal at all times equally ardent, and assiduity at 
all times equally unremitted. ‘Though the form of government should change 
as often as the moon; though new systems should spring weekly from the 
brains of philosophers ; vaporous and evanescent as the mists of the ocean ; 
yet it would require centuries to change these traits of natural character which 
centuries have wrought. ‘To eradicate the emulation, to quench the zeal, to 
subdue the Jesuitism, and purify the literature of the nation, is the work of 
ages. It is these permanent causes, not the temporary form of government, 
that shed such an aspect of terror on the nations of the earth. Ambition is 
the never-dying worm which feeds and fattens in the bosom of the Gaul. To 
an eagerness for personal distinction is also added a thirst for national glory 
unheard of since the days of Rome, and unequalled, perhaps, even by the» 
Romans. 

The intellectual world is considered a theatre of contests, not less than the 
natural. The morals and sentiments of the nations which have been added to 
the French Empire have been as completely subdued as their physical strength. 
The fire and sword of philosophy have a duty of desolation assigned them, as 
well as the fire and sword of the army. We repeat, therefore, that these causes 
exist exclusively in the national character, in the religion and literature of the 
country, and have no connection with the form of the government. ‘They 
would have been as powerful, if Louis had occupied his throne till this time, 

as they now are, ‘They are as powerful now as at any moment of the Revolution, 
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It is not to be inferred from these remarks, that France is less our friend, or 
more our emeny, than Great Britain. The friendship of nations is no broader 
than their interest. Each pursues its own object, in different channels, and under 
different shapes, but with equal disregard to the interest of others. 

How much farther the power of France may be extended, what new 
channels it may hereafter scoop to itself, is impossible to determine. No friend, 
however, of the human race, can wish to see it extended farther. It is infatua- 
tion to desire one nation to be made absolutely supreme over all others. Yet 
there are men who would rejoice to see the Island of Great Britain a colony 
of France, a patrimony to some one of the Bonapartes or Beauharnois ; 
there are men who would exult if the “ iron sceptre of the ocean should pass 
into his hands who wears the iron crown of the land.”* Heaven protect this 
country and the civilzied world against suchan event! Britain is entitledto no 
merit for fighting for her own existence ; she is contending, not for us, but for 
herself. Standing, however, as she doth, the sole obstacle to universal power in 
Europe, it is the part of unutterable folly to desire her fall. 

Such, fellow-citizens, are the principal nations with which fortune hath con- 
nected us, in the intercourse of the world. Against the power of either, there 
is nerve and muscle enough in this country to defend our government, if wis- 
dom enlighten our councils, and union give energy to our exertions. States 
seldom fall till they have deserved their fate. The history of the world hath 
furnished few instances, and the last hundred years afford none, of any nation 
falling beneath the crush of superior power, united, courageous, and _ patriotic. 
Armies will be easily repulsed if you have in the first place checked the “ torrent 
floods ” of disunion and faction. You will withstand the shock of military 
hosts, if you have successfully withstood the onset of corrupt opinions, which, 
like the locusts of Egypt, “‘ come soaring on the Zastern wind.” 

These first duties depend on our virtue and our patriotism. Without these, 
it is vain to talk of a good government ; and with them, it is not easy to have a 
bad one. A correct and energetic tone of public morals is the prop on which 
free constitutions rest. After all that can be said, the truth is, that Zderty con- 
sists more in the morals and habits of the people, than in any thing else. When 
the public mind becomes thoroughly vitiated and depraved, every attempt to 
preserve public liberty must be vain. Laws are then a nullity, and constitu- 
tions waste paper. Can you check the wind with a song, or stay the ocean 
with a bullrush? Then you may think of opposing constitutions and charters 
to the progress of an ambitious usurper, encouraged in his views, and supported 
in his measures, by a corrupt and profligate community. The Czsars and 
Catalines have their only check in the public morality. When they rise up to 
do evil, they must find themselves standing alone. Experience hath certified 
the truth, till inspiration could not make it clearer, that foreign power, or do- 
mestic violence, will assuredly totter down that edifice of freedom which is not 
founded on public virtue. 

But virtue hath its essence in religious sentiment. Without that, virtue is a 
realm of frost. Its influence is colder than the northern star. The temple 
and the altar are the best pledges of national happiness, and he that worships 
there is the best citizen. It is well to cherish the expectation of future 
being. Would you have good citizens? Leave to men, then, the consolations 
of religious hope. The altar of our freedom should be placed near the altar 
of our religion. Thus shall the same Almighty Power who protects his own 
worship, protect also our liberties. 

Finally, let us cherish true patriotism. Let not the currency of the counter- 
feit tempt us to disbelieve the existence of the genuine. ‘There is a sentiment 
~ or. Randolph. 
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of honest patriotism, and it is one of the purest and noblest that inhabit the 
heart. It is equally salutary to him that possesses it, and to the country, the 
object of its regard. It hath a source of consolation, that cheers the heart in 
those unhappy times when good men are rendered odious, and bad men 
popular ; when great men are made little, and little men are made great. A 
genuine patriot, above the reach of personal considerations, with his eye and 
his heart on the honor and happiness of his country, is a character as easy and 
satisfactory to himself, as venerable in the eyes of the world. While hiscountry 
enjoys Freedom and Peace, he will rejoice and be thankful ; and if it be in the 
counsel of Heaven to send the storm and the tempest, he meets the tumult 
of the political elements with composure and dignity. Adove fear, above dan- 
ger, above reproach, he feels that the last end, which can happen to any man, 
never comes too soon, when if he fall in defence of the law and liberty of his 
country. 


AN AUTUMNAL IDYL. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Rare days, cool nights, have come again 
With scent of fruit and mint; 

Ripe loveliness on hill and plain, 
Grand hues of every tint! 

But sadly out of key and tune 
Is now poor katydid ; 

The cuckoo’s flute-like song of June 
Within her breast is hid. 


‘Kay! Kay!” the former stammers now; 
**Chuck! chuck-uck! chuck-uck-oo !” 

Says English summer bird, I trow, 
Where rustling woodlands woo 

But winds are sweet as amber wine, 
And now and then a note 

From fragrant fir-screen seems divine,— 
A trill from robin’s throat! 


And far-off heights seem nearer heaven 
Than e’er they were before ; 
The silence of the stars is given 
To mist-wrapped glade and shore. 
Peace, subtle glory fills the earth ; 
In his worn sandals still 
Time bears us, and our mystic birth 
Awaits the Father's will. 
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THE TOWNE MEMORIAL. 
BY FRANK W. HACKETT. 


VW sometimes smile at the efforts a man makes to render his wealth useful 
after he has passed away, the pains he is at to guard against contingen 
cies that somehow never happen, and the minute directions he lays down for meet- 
ing results, which turn out when reached to be just the reverse of his anticipations. 
Perhaps it is due to the frequency of these failures, that the pleasure is height- 
ened with which we note an occasional instance where a wise forethought has 
brought the cherished object into at least partial accomplishment. My purpose 
in this article is to chronicle such an instance. 

To the good sense and liberality of one who was a native and (at the time 
of his death) a citizen of New Hampshire, are due the grateful acknowledg- 
ment of that large and increasing circle of readers who are interested in 
American biography. It was a happy thought of the late WitLiaM BLANCHARD 
‘Towne, to establish a fund and place it at the disposal of the New E ngland 
Historic, Genealogical Society, the income to be applied, from time to time, to 
the publication of biographies of its deceased members. The first volume of 
the projected series has recently been given to the public. It deserves more 
than passing allusion in these pages, for the further reason that of those whose 
lives are here recorded a fair proportion comes of New Hampshire stock. 

Those of my readers to whom the name of the founder of this trust is unfa- 
miliar, will gladly learn, I am sure, something of the man. A sketch of his 
life appeared in the Historical and Genealogical Register, in January, 1878, 
written by the accomplished and industrious editor of that publication, John 
Ward Dean, Esq., of Boston. An introduction to this initial volume also gives 
us information, chiefly touching his efficient labors as amember of the society. 
From these sources, we gather that this excellent man was born in Bow, in this 
State, October 12, 1810, andwas a descendant of William Towne, of Yarmouth, 
England, who, after emigrating to this country, lived for a while at Salem, Mass., 
and afterwards at Topsfield, where he died, about 1672. Mr. ‘Towne’s mother 
was Clarissa, daughter of Captain John Hoyt. At the age of sixteen, he went 
to Concord, in the employ of Dr. Josiah Crosby, to take care of the Doctor’s 
horse and run errands. He was self-reliant and studious in getting a a 
school education. From 1829 to 1834, we find him tending as a clerk i 
various stores in Concord. He was a member of the First Conmveationa 
Church, the pastor of which, the late Rev. Dr. Bouton, was his life-long friend. 

In 1834, Mr. Towne removed to Boston, where for many years he engaged 
in mercantile pursuits, latterly in connection with the well-known firm of James 
M. Beebe and Company. In 1842, he was married to Nancy French, daughter 
of Jeremiah Hill, a commission merchant of Boston ; she died in 1858. A 
second wife was Jennie S., daughter of Daniel Putnam, of Milford, N. H., a 
sister of the lady whose recent death has been so deeply deplored—the wife ot 
Hon. Bainbridge Wadleigh. Upon the occurrence of this union, in 1867, Mr. 
Towne removed to Milford, where he resided until his death, in 1876. He 
was a prominent and useful citizen of that thriving community, and represented 
the town in the legislature, in 1873 and 1874. He held the position of Presi- 
dent of the Milford Five Cent Savings Institution, and a similar office in the 





*Memorial Biographies of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society (Towne Memorial Fund) 
Vol. I., 1845-1852. Boston, published by the Society, 18 Somerset Street, 1880. pp. 533. 
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Souhegan National Bank. The Free Public Library of the town enlisted his 
warm sympathies, receiving from him care and attention, as well as substantial 
aid. He became a leading member of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 
In 1872, Dartmouth College conferred upon him the honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. 

The favorite pursuit, it appears, to which Mr. Towne applied himself, was 
genealogical research, for which he evinced a decided taste as early as 1827, 
when a lad at school. His inclination in this direction doubtless gained fresh 
impetus upon his becoming acquainted at Concord with John Farmer, whom 
Mr. Dean justly styles “the father of American genealogy.” Without enu- 
merating the results of Mr. Towne’s unremitting labor, both in print and in MSS., 
it may be said in a word, that to him the New England Historic, Genealogical 
Society, owes much for its present stable and flourishing condition. Among 
other offices, he held that of treasurer for ten years ; and he succeeded the 
late Ira Perley as vice-president of the society for New Hampshire. 

Mr. Towne gave one thousand dollars in 1864, and a like sum in 1870, “to 
be placed in the hands of trustees, and to be invested and known as the 
Towne Memoria Funp, the principal and interest to be kept separate and 
apart from the other funds of the society, and the income thereof to be de- 
voted to the publication of memorial volumes of deceased members whenever 
the society should deem it expedient.” In 1878, two years after the decease 
of its founder, the fund had increased to upwards of four thousand dollars, 
and a committee was appointed to gather materials and bring out a volume. 
That the gentlemen thus selected have done their work wisely, and in a manner 
worthy of the society and of the spirit that prompted the institution of the 
fund, the volume itself amply attests. In the language of the circular which 
they sent out, their design has been “to make the work a positive contribution 
to the history of the times, not consisting of mere eulogies, nor of statistical 
and colorless abstracts, but models of full and accurate detail.” 

The memoirs are forty-three in number. Some are slender sketches that 
occupy but a page or two ; but the greater part extend to a length that permits 
adequate fulness of treatment. The arrangement is chronological, according 
to the date of the death, beginning with William Durkee Williamson, of Maine, 
who died in 1846, and closing with Amos Lawrence, of Boston (1852). The 
list embraces such names as the following: James Kent, by James Kent, ot 
Fishkill, N.Y. ; Samuel Hubbard, by Mrs. Elizabeth Greene Buck, of Andover ; 
John Quincy Adams, by Charles Francis Adams, of Quincy ; Harrison Gray 
Otis, by Augustus T. Perkins, of Boston ; Albert Gallatin, by Henry Adams, of 
Boston, the editor of ‘‘ Gallatin’s Works,” now in course of publication, and 
author of the “ Life of Gallatin ;’ Levi Woodbury, by Charles Levi Woodbury, 
of Boston ; Henry Clay, by Robert C. Winthrop, of Brookline ; and Daniel 
Webster, by Charles H. Bell, of Exeter. 

The sketch of Mr. Clay will add to the reputation of its distinguished 
author. ‘There is something touching in the spectacle of this last survivor of 
the great statesman of his day, taking up the pen in the sunset of life, with all 
the vigor and freshness of early manhood, to portray the character of his 
friend and compatriot. The fervor of friendship only animates the style of 
the writer, it does not betray him into unwarranted eulogy. An ex-cabinet 
officer, who for more than a quarter of a century has been a figure in our 
national politics, expressed to me the other day his opinion that this was the 
finest piece of work Mr. Winthrop has ever done. This gentleman, when a 
boy, was frequently at Mr. Clay’s house, and later enjoyed his intimate acquaint- 
ance and confidence. 
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That the duty of preparing the article upon Daniel Webster fell to the lot 
of our honored chief magistrate, was a fortunate circumstance. At this late 
day to write anything of Webster that shall be fresh and inviting, is no easy 
task. ‘To compress a biography of him into fifteen pages, and yet present a 
portrait that shall win general acceptance, is an undertaking which none but a 
master hand would venture to assume. Yet Gov. Bell has done this. I am 
sorely tempted to plunder freely from these stores, but 1 must content myself 
with two or three lines only, written, the reader needs hardly be told, of the 
reply to Hayne. “The speech was magnificent. It combined every element 
of power. In its logic it swept away every vestige of the specious reasoning 
of his opponent ; in its style it varied with the topics discussed, terse and 
cogent in argument, lucid in statement, withering in sarcasm. The peroration 
was a burst of patriotic eloquence without a parallel in any language.” 

Nor is praise to be withheld from one who has honored himself in paying 
tribute to his father’s memory, the writer of the memoir of the sole representa - 
tive of New Hampshire in the Cabinet, or upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Mr. Woodbury gives full play to his filial admira- 
tion, yet it is not perceptible that he at all over-estimates the services of his 
father to the country, or exaggerates in the least the political influence and 
sagacity of that eminent statesman, or his talents and industry as a jurist. 
The article is an invaluable contribution to the biography of our State. Mr. 
Woodbury says, “ The correspondence of his long political life has not been 
opened for biographical use, and the skeleton of his life, presented by this 
memorial, remains to be filled in by the future biographer.” If these words 
may be construed as giving any intimation that the pen which wrote them 
will not be suffered to remain idle, we accept the omen. 

The limits of this article permit me barely to name the others in whom New 
Hampshire may be supposed to claim a special interest. 

William T. Cushing, Esq., of Atlantic City, Iowa, writes of his father, Theo- 
dore Cushing, born in Haverhill, Mass., in 1770, a grandson of Rev. James 
Cushing, pastor of the church at Plaistow, N.H: “ Mr. Cushing lived many 
years in Hopkinton, and Salisbury, N. H., and was the client when Daniel 
Webster, in the latter town, tried his first case in court. We are told that so 
retentive was his memory, that it was a common saying ‘ Ask Mr. Cushing, he 
knows everything.’”” ‘This will remind the reader of the late Caleb Cushing, 
who was probably a kinsman, inasmuch as Theodore’s father appears to have 
been Captain Caleb Cushing. 

The story of Dr. William Cogswell’s life is narrated by the Rev. Ephraim 
O. Jameson, of East Medway: “This christian minister, educator, statistician, 
editor, theologian, and eminent servant of the Lord,” says the biographer, was 
born June 5, 1787, in Atkinson, N. H. He died in Gilmanton, April 18, 1850. 
It is the record of a pure and noble life. The labors to which Dr. Cogswell, 
devoted every waking hour, and his estimable traits of character, are depicted 
by a loving hand ; and the simplicity and directness of its style, renders this 
one of the most attractive memoirs of the volume. 

A slight sketch furnished by Charles K. Dillaway, Esq., of Boston, completes 
our list. Its subject is the career of Henry Alexander Scammel Dearborn, son 
of Gen. Henry Dearborn, of the war of 1812. We learn that Mr. Dearborn 
was born in Exeter, March 3, 1783, was graduated from William and Mary’s 
College, Virginia, in 1803, and four years later entered upon the practice of 
law in Portland, Maine. ‘This not being to his taste, he abandoned the pro- 
fession, and removed to Boston. He served a term in Congress (1831-33), 
and in 1847, was elected Mayor of Roxbury, which office he held at the date 
of his death, July 29, 1851. He appears to have been of a gentle, affectionate 
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nature, and fond of letters. ‘ He was an easy and pleasant writer,” says Mr. 
Dillaway. It is interesting to know that in a:dition to published works, the 
titles to which are given, Mr. Dearborn left several books in manuscript, beau- 
tifully written, chief among which may be mentioned “The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Gen. H. Dearborn, in eleven volumes; a life of Col. William 
Raymond Lee, of the Revolution, in two volumes, and a Life of Commodore 
Bainbridge, in one volume.” 





THE VALE OF CASHMERE. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


With its cincture of snows lies the wonderful plain 
That the paladin formed when the dragons were slain ; 
“Tis the Hindoo’s delight; and the poets endear 

By their songs of its beauty, the Vale of Cashmere. 


Should you journey afar, and at close of the day 
Reach the detile that opens from Baramula, 

Such a vision of glory will burst on your sight 

You will dream of it nightly with thrills of delight. 


As a mirror of silver, and clear as the skies, 

Rolls the blue Hydaspe to first gladden your eyes, 
With its long line of poplars that ripple in light, 

And o'er each a pure star, gleaming faintly and white! 


While like jewels set round the Hydaspe’s broad arm, 
Lakes, fringed with wild lotus, grow mellow and calm; 
And through archways of cherry, all festooned with vines, 
Gleam the gardens of pleasure, cupolas and shrines. 


Yes, verdant, and vivid, and fragrant with fiowers 
That sparkle, refreshed by the softest of showers, 
In the warm blush of sunset the Vale of Cashmere 
From this gateway above, will like Eden appear. 


There, with carvings as dainty as delicate lace, 

Thick sown are the chalets, the picture of grace; 

And round them run paths that the ripe fruits bestrew, 
While beyond the tall minarets spring into view. 


Far away, yet distinct, rises Solomon’s spur, 

Near the Venice of India, proud Serinagur ; 

And now the sweet echoes fly leagues o’er the plain, 
Bell-music that mingles with boatman’s refrain. 


As the day when the king of the ancient Nagas 

Saw the waters recede through this lone narrow pass, 
As august and unstained by the tingers of time, 

Rise the grand Himalayas, unscaled and sublime. 


Yet, spite of its name, and though nestled among 
Such wonders as dazzle, and cannot be sung, 
Gaunt Famine has found it, and many a tear 
Has watered the sward in the Vale of Cashmere. 
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SULLIVAN HOUSE, AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


N the right bank of Oyster River, in the town of Durham, in Strafford 

County, the traveller willrun across one of those old historic homes for 
which New Hampshire is so celebrated, and of which her citizens are so justly 
proud. The mansion is an aristocratic looking structure, having been the 
residence of a hero and patriot, who—in our revolution and the earlier history 
of our state—embalmed his name in that noble galaxy of names which no 
future Plutarch can ennoble, that list headed by a Franklin and a Washington ; 
and it still bears evidence of the worldly thrift, good taste, and high standing 
of its former occupant. The fame of its founder, together with the interest- 
ing incidents which have occurred within its precincts, and its connection 
with many names of renown, renders it memorable in the annals alike of the 
state and the nation. Few of those who pass it, however, are aware of the 
interest connected with it, and fewer still are acquainted with the details which 
entitle it to rank among the notable spots of our State. The rapid growth of 
our nation, and the indisposition of our people to regard anything important 
save the full development of our natural resources and the acquisition of 
wealth, have been productive of no little degree of carelessness regarding 
many of the minor incidents which go so far toward cementing our national 
record into a homogeneous whole, and which, oftentimes, seems to furnish a 
key to greater events. The grave muse of history, intent upon the more 
paramount events of a nation’s life, has neglected many articles of interest 
while dealing with the major facts of our national birth and development. 
Hence it has been left to the small literary chifonniers,—the “snappers up of 
unconsidered trifles,’—to glean and collate those lesser incidents which form 
the romance of history, and add so much to its zest. It is with this object in 
view that I present the readers of the Granrre MONTHLY the reminiscences of 
a visit to the Sullivan House in the summer of 1878. 

Durham village is a quiet, sleepy little place, reposing in the valley of 
Oyster River, at the head of tide water. It is hardly disturbed by the whistle 
of the Jocomotive, for though the Boston and Maine Railroad passes through 
the town, the station is somewhat more than a mile from the village. ‘The 
walk from the depot to the hotel is an interesting one. The land around you 
is a part of the ancient Penacook demesnes, and was included in Hilton's 
grant, being originally a portion of the town of Dover. Down from 
those hills on your left, up from that stream on your right, many a time 
poured the red warriors in hunt and foray. A short distance from the street 
are the ruins of an ancient garrison-house, which the Indians laid low one 
hundred and eighty-six summers ago. 

We reach the village at last, enter its only hotel,—a large brick building, 
built in the first half of the century,—pay our salute to Boniface, dispose of 
our traps, and while the sun is blazing in the western sky wander forth note 
book in hand intent upon historical investigation. 

Right here we have a thought, which, whether pertinent or not, we are going 
to transcribe, and that is this:—There is no need of going to Europe to see 
beautiful scenery. We have grand scenery enough (everybody admits that) ; 
but some of the most charming idealistic scenes on this earth lie in an around 
our New England villages. One can see but little of these beauties by flying 
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glimpses from the railway. ‘To learn to love and admire them, you must turn 
tramp and wander about unburdened by baggage, and tolerably indifferent to 
accommodation. An old-fashioned New England village is a sight of itself, 
and we know of nothing that approaches it by way of beauty, unless it be the 
rural landscapes that surround it. 

Durham village is a good type of the New England village that was. The 
irregular street seems to have been pitched down anyhow, generally over 
slight irregularities of ground. A swinging sign creaks before the inn door, 
and a lumbering stage coach drawn by four or six horses would not look out 
of date driving up under it. ‘There are several of the old square houses of 
the Revolutionary epoch. Their quaint, small-paned windows, ample door 
porches, glittering brass knockers, and enormous chimneys, at once attract the 
attention of the visitor. One could, gazing at these antique houses, almost 
fancy that from them would issue gentlemen of colonial days, dressed in knee 
breeches, long clothes, queues, and cocked hats. Each of these houses has 
its treasure of tradition. In the garret of one ancient mansion a young 
British officer lay concealed after the capture of Fort William and Mary. Fair 
hands administered to his wants, and bright eyes illuminated the dreary dark- 
ness for the hidden soldier. And that was not the end of the remance. After 
the war there was a marriage, and the descendants of the red coated soldier 
of King George and the patriot maiden still live in the old town where the 
warp and woof of their ancestors’ love were woven a hundred years ago. 

In a square by itself stands the church, the grey time tint on the venerable 
walls, and the weather vane rheumatic and unwieldy from age. The swallows 
are swooping around the belfry, while geese are straying among the calm eyed, 
contented looking kine, and the ring-boned, spavined equines on the green. 
Two or three stores, with long benches for seats on éach side of the door, 
where sit two or three aged loafers smoking and a rustic lad indulging in the 
Yankee propensity of whittling, occur at intervals. ‘Trade cannot be brisk, for 
as we enter one we awaken the proprietor from a comfortable nap. 

Out of doors again we proceed down the street. We descend a slight hill 
into a little valley. On our left glistens a wide, cove-like expanse of water. 
It is the river bearing the well-known name of the classic bivalve which here 
has its waters fettered by a dam. An old tumble down mill stands on the 
shore. Its machinery is silent, but it evidently wakes up once in a while to 
show people that it is not yet past the years of usefulness, as is testified by 
the few thousand feet of boards piled under its roof and the logs scattered 
about its yard. 

Across from the mill, occupying a broad terrace on the hillside, was the 
mansion that I sought. It will be long before I shall forget the feeling that 
came over me at the sight of it. ‘There was something so solemn, so dream- 
like about the ancient house that I stood and gazed at it in a kind of wondering 
reverie. It seemed as if 1 had suddenly been placed back in another century, 
in the company of the paladins of old. ‘The mansion was not of the fashion 
of these times. The atmosphere that I breathed was laden with the breath of 
the sulphurous canopy of the battle of Long Island, of Trenton, and of Mon- 
mouth. ‘The men of other days surrounded me, and the old house looked 
down in prouder guise and wore a more cheerful air. There stood in its per- 
fect calm the stately, two-storied, white painted mansion, with its gambrel roof, 
its high windows, and its barns and out-buildings, shaded by some magnificent 
poplars and maples whose branches had waved inthe breezes of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and shaded the lofty heads of heroes who had inhabited that noble dwelling. 

The mansion is situated at a dignified distance : that is to say, about a hun- 
dred feet from the street ; and the large yard or lawn in front is enclosed by a 
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wooden fence. The house reminds me of the Langdon mansion, but it is not 
as grand. A porch shelters the front door, over which clambers a Virginia 
creeper. The street here runs north and south, so that the front of the house 
faces the west. 

Entering the mansion, I found myself in a fine, spacious ha¥, running through 
the house, about ten feet in width, with a grand staircase leading to the upper 
floors, having handsomely carved and turned newels and rails. ‘The ceiling of 
this room, like all the others on this floor, is about nine feet high, and the walls 
are wainscoted throughout. On the right of the iall is the sitting-room, and 
on the left the parlor. The latter room is remarkable for its fine proportions, 
its grand old fireplace, and its ornamental paneling. In the old days it must 
have been the grand room of the house. Most of the rooms remain the same 
as when their illustrious occupant was alive. ‘The house was built in 1769 ; 
and there are about fourteen rooms in it, including the ell. 

Before we look around any farther, we will glance at the distinguished 
founder and some of his friends whom he welcomed here with unstinted 
hospitality. He was a great man in his day, one of the dies majores of the 
Revolutionary period, the days when there were giants in the land. As a 
brilliant lawyer, as a successful and gallant soldier, as the efficient chief 
magistrate of our State, John Sullivan held no humble place before the nation’s 
eyes. 

The Sullivans were descended from a family that had for centuries made 
itself conspicuous in Ireland by its hostility to English rule. ‘The grandfather 
of the New Hampshire Sullivans was Major Philip O'Sullivan, of Ardra, an 
officer in the Irish army during the siege of Limerick. His son John, born at 
Limerick in 1692, was one of the company that in 1723 emigrated from 
Ireland and settled the town of Belfast, in Maine. At this place he hired a 
saw-mill and went to work. Two or three years afterwards another vessel of 
Irish emigrants landed at Belfast. On board was a blooming young damsel, 
who, after the custom of those days, had agreed with the ship-master to be 
bound out at service in the colonies in payment of her passage across the 
Atlantic. She was bright and witty, with a mind of a rough but noble cast. 
During the voyage over, a fellow passenger jocosely asked her what she ex- 
pected to do when she arrived in the colonies. “Do?” answered she, with 
true Celtic wit, “why, raise governors for thim.’”’ Sullivan saw the girl as 
she landed, and struck with her beauty made a bargain with the captain, pay- 
ing her passage in shingles. He wooed and won her, and the Irish girl entered 
upon the initiatory steps to make good her declaration. 

Immediately after his marriage Mr. Sullivan settled on a farm in Berwick, 
and began clearing it for the plow. Cheered by the love of his enterprising 
wife, and determined to achieve success, if patient toil and industry could 
accomplish it, he worked hard, and was rewarded for his labor by seeing fertile 
fields rise around him where but a few years before lay the unbroken wilder- 
ness. Being a man of good education, he taught school in the winter at 
Berwick. He was the father of four brave sons, John, James, Daniel, and 
Eben Sullivan. 

John, the eldest of the brothers, was born in 1740. At the age of twelve 
he assisted his father on the farm. He was a sturdy boy, of great independ- 
ence of character, and under his father’s guidance was well trained when he 
reached the age of eighteen, both intellectually and physically. His father 
destined him for the bar, but was too poor to pay the expenses of a collegiate 
education, so the boy was sent to Judge Samuel Livermore, who at that time 
was residing in Portsmouth. In a coarse garb he knocked at Livermore’s 
house and inquired for the squire, 
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“What can you do for me if I take you?” asked the judge, when the boy 
told his errand. 

“Oh, [ can split the wood, take care of the horses, do your gardening, and 
perhaps find time to read a little, if I can have the privilege.” 

As John Sullivan appeared to be a promising youth, Mr. Livermore received 
him into his household, where he did duty in various ways. Evincing 
a rare intelligence, and a laudable desire of increasing his knowledge, he was 
allowed the use of the library. The young student employed every leisure 
hour, and soon had the contents of his master’s library stored away in his 
capacious brain. 

His rapid advance was unsuspected by the judge, but the knowledge was 
brought home to him one day in a surprising manner. Sullivan had let him- 
self to plead for a client arrested for battery, and while arguing the case with 
a degree of native talent and a knowledge of law that was surprising, Judge 
Livermore entered the room. Unobserved by the young lawyer he listened 
to his plea. Sullivan, much to hjs surprise, was successful, cleared his 
client, and earned his first court fee. The next morning the judge called 
him into his library, and thus addressed him :— 

“ John, my kitchen is no place for you; follow on in your studies, give 
them your undivided attention, and you shall receive that assistance from me 
that you need, until you are in condition to repay it.” 

In due time he was admitted to the bar, and established himself at Dur- 
ham. His energy and industry gained him a good practice and many friends. 
He made an excellent matrimonial alliance, marrying, in 1766, Miss Lydia 
Wooster of Salmon Falls. He was the father of two sons, George and John 
Sullivan, a man of substance, and one of the leading lawyers of the state 
when the Revolution broke out. 

Sullivan was an ardent patriot from the instinct of race. The prejudices of 
the Irishman made him a good American citizen. The city in which his 
father was born could tell a tale of English duplicity and persecution, and the 
thousand examples which the history of Ireland presented to his view warned 
him against putting any faith in English protestations. The arrogant encroach- 
ments of Great Britain he felt were not to be endured. While others dreamed 
of peace, he dreamed of war. He even determined to initiate belicose 
proceedings, to set the ball a rolling himself, and actually force the war. . And 
he did it, too 

In December, 1774, the people of Portsmouth received by express a copy 
of the recent order of the king, in council, prohibiting the exportation of mili- 
tary stores to the colonies. ‘Ihe people were at that moment expecting the 
arrival of vessels of war from Boston, which were to bring reénforcements of 
troops and ammunition tu Fort William and Mary, then the name of the 
fortress at the entrance of the harbor. The garrison at that time consisted of 
only five men, and they had under their charge a hundred guns and a large 
quantity of powder and balls, the possession of which was deemed important 
to the patriot cause. John Sullivan was a member of the Provincial Congress 
that year, and had just arrived in Portsmouth from Philadelphia. War had 
not been declared, but there was no telling when the flames of dissension 
would burst forth. When the conflict did come there would be need of arms 
and ammunition. When the British troops arrived,—and they were momenta- 
rily expected,—the fort would be in their hands, and it would be too late to 
capture it. Sullivan proposed the immediate capture of the place, and 
offered to lead the men to the attack. A military force was accordingly 
summoned as secretly as possible from the neighborhood. Sullivan and John 
Langdon took the command, and the march was commenced toward the 
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English fort. It was a hazardous undertaking. The sycophants of Went- 
worth thronged the town, who would consider the capture of the patriots as 
a good passport to the governor’s favor. Besides there was danger from the 
fort. If the captain became aware of their design, he was sure to turn the 
guns upon them and destroy them. But nv alarm was given, and in silence 
Sullivan and his little band approached the works. With a rush they gained 
the gate, captured the sentry, and before a challenge could be given had the 
captain and every man in the fort prisoners. ‘Ihe British flag was hauled 
down. ‘The gunpowder, of which there was one hundred barrels in the fort, 
was immediately taken away and hid in the houses of the patriots. Sullivan 
concealed a portion of it under the pulpit of the Durham meeting-house. A 
large part of this plunder afterwards did good service at Bunker Hill. Next 
day fifteen of the lighter cannon and all the small arms were carried away. 
The governor and his officers received no intelligence of the affair until it was 
too late to remedy it, and when the British troops arrived they found only a 
dismantled fortress. ‘The affair, which in itself may appear to be of no great 
moment, assumes a different aspect when we consider the time at which it 
occurred. It was the first act of armed hostility committed against the crown 
of Great Britain by an American. 

The following June, John Sullivan was appointed by Congress a brigadier- 
general. Many have wondered how it happened that a young lawyer who 
knew nothing of military affairs save what be had learned while holding a 
provincial commission as major, should have received such an appointment 
over the heads of veterans like Stark and Folsom. It was for this reason :— 
John Stark and Nathaniel Folsom were sworn rivals, and each pressed his 
claims so strenuously that Congress saw no better way to settle the difficulty 
than to appoint a new man. Sullivan was well known. He had sat in that 
body the preceding year, and his bold enterprise at Fort William and Mary 
had blazed his name far and wide as that of a bold and able patriot. ‘That he 
had capabilities for the place no one will deny. He was not a great general, 
but he was a brave and dashing officer. Washington and Lafayette, who had 
means of knowing, considered him one of the most useful men in the service. 
Like Peter the Great, and Frederick of Prussia, he learned by experience, and 
his last military conduct was his most brilliant. 

Mrs. John Adams, whose letters have been read with a great deal of interest, 
has left some admirable portraits of the distinguished characters of the Revo- 
lution. Of General Sullivan she says :— 

“TY drank coffee one day with General Sullivan upon Winter Hill. He 
appears to be a man of sense and spirit. His countenance denotes him of a 
warm constitution, not to be very suddenly moved, but, when once roused, not 
very easily lulled ; easy and social; well calculated for a military station, as 
he seemed to be possessed of those popular qualities necessary to attach men 
to him.” 

It is well known how many ridiculous reports were circulated by the British 
during the war regarding our soldiers and officers. Here are two of them 
about Sullivan. In 1777 a London paper in speaking of him said :—* Gen- 
eral Sullivan, taken prisoner by the king’s troops at the battle of Long Island, 
was an attorney, and only laid down the pen for the sword about eight months 
ago, though now a general.” He had been two years in the field. 

One of the Hessian officers, Hieringen by name, gave a home correspond- 
ent the following valuable information :—‘ John Sullivan is a lawyer, but before 
has been a footman. He is, however, a man of genius, whom the rebels will 
very much miss.” ‘The same writer calls General Putnam a butcher by trade. 
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It was at this battle of Long Island that the Hessians won their terrible 
reputation which was such a bugbear to the colonists. The battle was very 
disastrous to our arms. It had been badly planned by the commander-in- 
chief. The defeat of the Americans has been attributed in part to their total 
want of cavalry. It was wholly owing to negligence on the part of Washing- 
ton. A single regiment at the proper place on the Jamaica road could have 
prevented Clinton’s advance, and the consequent discomfiture of our army. 
As it was, heroism availed not. The son of the Irish schvolmaster behaved 
with the quenchless valor of his race ; but encompassed by red-coats, his men 
dead or in retreat, there was nothing left for him to do but to surrender. He 
was discovered secreted in a cornfield. He afterwards said that he actually 
saw many of the Americans pinned to trees with bayonets. Sullivan was 
exchanged in a short time, and at the battle of ‘Trenton both he and Putnam 
had the opportunity to avenge the libel on their names, and the Hessians lost 
their lions’ skins. 

He had been created a major-general in 1776, and he now became one 
of the prominent leaders of the colonists. He did good service at Princeton, and 
during the rest of the season protected the lines at Morristown. On August 
22d, 1777, he made a descent on Staten Island, the entire success of which 
was prevented through the misconstruction of his orders. Though the attempt 
was rash, it was afterwards justified by a court of inquiry, and by a vote of 
Congress. At the battle of Brandywine he commanded the right wing, an | 
was fully exonerated by Washington from the charge of being responsible t 
the defeat that ensued. At Germantown he defeated the British left, driving 
them before him for two miles; but through mistakes on the American left, 
caused by fog, the victory was changed into a repulse. In 1778, Sullivan 
commanded in Rhode Island. In August of that year he prepared to attack 
the British lines at Newport, but was deprived of the codperation of the 
French fleet under D’Estaing, and was obliged to raise the siege ; but at Butt’s 
Hill, on the 29th, he repulsed the enemy, and withdrew from the Island with 
slight loss. In 1779, he was appointed to the command of an expedition 
against the Indians of the Six Nations. He laid waste their settlements, and 
inflicted upon them and the tories commanded by Brant and Sir John Newton, 
a severe defeat near the present site of Elmira in western New York. This 
last event concluded Sullivan’s military operations. His health was shattered 
by fatigue and exposure, his private fortune was much diminished by five 
years’ service in the army, and he felt obliged to resign his commission. 
Congress accepted it, and granted him a vote of thanks. 

But the hero was not allowed to rest. A vexatious question was then pend- 
ing before Congress relative to the claim of New Hampshire to the territory 
of Vermont. ‘lhe two ablest lawyers of the State, John Sullivan and Samuel 
Livermore, were sent to plead our side of the case. Subsequently the State 
refused to reimburse him for all the expenses he had undergone, and there 
was some bad feeling engendered. But New Hampshire could not dispense 
with the talents of her brilliant son. It continued to bestow its most responsi- 
ble offices upon him, honors that would have graced no other of its citizens as 
well as he. He was member of Congress in 1781, and was chairman of the 
committee that aided in suppressing the meeting of the Pennsylvania troops. 
For four years, from 1782 to 1786, he was attorney-general of the State. In 
1786, 1787, and 1789, he was President of New Hampshire. In the disturb- 
ances of 1786, he prevented anarchy in the State by his intrepidity and good 
management, and in 1788 he secured the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
Washington appointed him federal judge of New Hampshire, which office he 
held to his death, which occurred January 23, 1795. 
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General Sullivan in figure was well made and active, not tall by any means, 
but rather short, though his uppish pose somewhat concealed that defect. Admira- 
ble portraits of himexist. Beards were notin fashion at the time of the Revolution, 
which is a very fortunate matter forus, as we are enabled to trace the lineaments of 
leading characters of that time with a degree of satisfaction that in few cases 
can be the privilege of the future biographers of the men of the present day. 
The general had a frank, fearless face, with a dark complexion, a prominent 
nose, and black and piercing eyes. His brown hair was slightly curling. His 
countenance, as a whole, was harmonious and agreeable; and his manners 
were courtly. He looked a soldier and a gentleman, every inch of him. 

The old mansion continued to be inhabited by the general’s widow and his 
youngest son John, until 1811, when it was sold at auction. George Sullivan 
was a prominent lawyer of Exeter, and for several years attorney-general of the 
State, as was also his son John, the last serving from 1848 to 1863. He suc- 
ceeded as attorney-general, John Sullivan Wells, who was also a descendant 
of old Master Sullivan. The general’s son John went to Boston, where his 
uncle James had died, after being for two terms governor of Massachusetts, 
and where his cousins, William and John Langdon, were well known men. 
Certainly the progeny of old John Sullivan and his blooming Irish wife were 
something to be proud of, nor has the stock yet become enervated. 

Captain Eben Thompson was for a long time the owner of Sullivan House. 
He fixed the house up considerably, and while he lived kept the place looking 
its holiday best. He and his wife died the same night, sometime in the year 
1850. Captain Thompson’s son Charles then entered into possession of this 
historic home, which he held until 1866, when Miss Lissetta Davis purchased 
it for $1,750. Miss Davis still continues to own it. 

We wandered into the back yard. ‘There is the little cottage still unchanged, 
where the negro servants lived, who performed the work of the family. Like 
most of the northern gentlemen of means, Sullivan had his slaves. But they 
were well treated. Old Noble, a shiny-faced, bugle-lipped, full-blooded 
African, who lived to so late a period that the oldest inhabitant still remembers 
him, was an especial favorite. He used to often row his master down the river 
to Portsmouth, some thirteen miles away. One day the general was in a 
hurry, and told Noble he would give him a crown if he would land him in 
Portsmouth in just two hours. 

“Golly, I’ll do it, massa !” said the black, his eyes rolling in joyful anticipa- 
tion of the reward. 

They started down the river, Noble pulling with all his might. It was a 
cool autumn day, but the negro perspired as though it was in July. Four 
miles above Portsmouth city he rowed to the shore. 

“ What does this mean, Noble ?”’ asked Sullivan. 

“ Means that I’se right down glad we are in Portsmouth, ”’ replied the sable 
gentleman, holding forth his hand for the crown. 

Noble was a mighty oarsmen, but neither he nor any one else could have 
rowed to Portsmouth warf in the short time specified. ‘The cunning African 
had, however, by the greatest exertion contrived to touch the shore at the 
nearest point of the township, thus securing the guerdon that the general had 
promised him. 

The wharf still remains, though some of the planks are decayed and broken. 
Many and many a time John Sullivan has walked down that path to take pas- 
sage in his private barge or some passing boat. That was before the day of 
locomotives, or even steamboats, steam launches and outriggers, and most of 
the business of Durham was done by means of row boats. Each merchant 
had his craft, and they furnished all the means of transportation for that time. 
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Instead of going in his own barge, Sullivan quite as often journeyed by the 
regular line of boats. One time late in life, when the general’s commission 
had given place to that of President of New Hampshire, his Excellency 
solicited a passage on board a boat bound for Portsmouth. The boatmen 
readily granted his wish upon condition that the president should observe the 
usual custom of paying respect to the “ Pulpit.” a name given to a projecting 
cliff on the river bank, which the superstitious boatmen regarded with rever- 
ential fear, and never passed without raising the hat. 

‘I never did nor shall pay respect to the devil’s pulpit,” replied Sullivan, 
“and you need not ask it.” 

However, they took him on board, and went on down the river. But they 
stood in fear of bad luck, if the dangerous spot was passed and each man on 
the boat did not make the customary salute. With true Yankee ingenuity they 
overcame the threatening obstacle. One of the boatmen took off his own 
hat and examined it, then casting his eyes at the three cornered chapeau with 
waving plume that ornamented the head of his Excellency: “Sir, the birds 
seem to have flown over your hat.” 

‘The chapeau was carefully brought down for inspection. “I see nothing,” said 
Sullivan. ‘We've passed the Pulpit, sir,” was the laconic reply. The supersti- 
tious boatmen were in excellent spirits at the successful ruse they had played upon 
the President, and it is useless to add that good luck attended their voyage. 

Walking back to the house, we paused at the spot where the general’s law 
office stood. Only stones mark the place, and a noble oldelm, whose branches 
must have bent patronizingly over the roof of the building. The office 
was removed about fifty years ago, a quarter of a mile away, and now forms 
the ell of the dwelling house of Joseph Coe. In connection with this building 
is entwined another name besides John Sullivan’s. During: the years 1773 and 
’74,a young man, a graduate of Harvard, was studying law there with the 
general. He was one of the Durham party who went with Sullivan in that 
expedition to Fort William and Mary. He followed his teacher and friend 
from the law office to be a major in the continental service. He was after- 
wards colonel of one of the New Hampshire regiments, adjutant-general of the 
army, and died in the flush of his manhood, in the trenches before Yorktown,— 
the victim of the ignorance and brutality of a British vidette,—Alexander Scammel. 

A blaze of romance surrounds the memory of this young hero. He was 
the knight sans reproche et sans peur of the Revolution. He was brave, 
chivalrous, and able. ‘There was no nobler looking man inthe army. _ In stat- 
ure he was just the height of the commander-in-chief, six feet and two inches, 
and he was proportioned as symmetrically as an Apollo. Features of the 
Roman cast gave dignity and martial ardor to his countenance. His steel 
blue eyes blazed in all the hardest fought contests of the Revolution. He 
successively succeeded Colonel James Reid in the colonelcy of the Second 
New Hampshire Regiment, that officer having resigned, and Enoch Poor in 
that of the Third, upon the promotion of that officer to a_brigade-generalship 
in 1776. In all the battles connected with Burgoyne’s campaign, Col. Scam- 
mel exhibited the most determined valor, and the most approved ability. At 
the battle of Monmouth, his gallantry and that of his troops were such as to 
receive the particular approbation of Washington. In 1780, he received the 
appointment of adjutant-general of the American army, the varied and respon- 
sible duties of which office he discharged with fidelity and honor. At York- 
town, he was in command of a picked corps of infantry. On the 30th of 
September, 1781, while reconnoitering the enemy’s position, he was surprised 
by a party of their horse, taken prisoner, and afterwards barbarously wounded 
by them. Despite all that surgical skill and attention could do, he died from 
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the effects of his wounds, October 6th, at the age of thirty-three. He was buried at 
Williamsburg the next day, amid all the honors that could be shown on the occasion. 

Before he became Sullivan's confidential clerk, Scammel had been a school- 
master and a surveyor. He was born in Milford, Massachusetts, and graduated 
at Harvard in 1769. In 1770, he was a member of the Old Colony Club, the 
first society in New England to commemorate publicly the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. In August, 1772, he was in government employment on 
board the armed sloop “ Lord Chatham,” bound for Boston with dispatches 
and plans for the Lords of the Treasury. The next winter he taught school at 
Berwick, when he became acquainted with the Sullivans. The esteem in which 
he was held by his brother officers is amply illustrated by the fact that when 
Lafayette was on his last visit to this country, at a large gathering of Revolu- 
tionary veterans, the noble marquis proposed as a toast, “‘To the memory of 
Yorktown Scammel,” which was vociferously drank. 

Not far from the mansion is the family cemetery of the Sullivans. It is a 
dreamy, deserted old place, enclosed by a stone wall and shadowed by rows 
of apple trees. The sun was setting as we strayed into the enclosure. There 
are about a dozen graves therein, each marked by a cheap, oblong marble tomb- 
stone. Most of them show signs of dilapidation and age. We stand before 
one of the plain marble slabs that, though moss grown and defaced by time, 
still preserves its inscription intact. We read; 

SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN, 
WHO WAS BORN 
FEBRUARY 17th, 1740, 
AND DIED ¢ 
JANUARY 23rd, 1795. 


Underneath rests all that remains of the great lawyer, the brave soldier of our 
war for independence, the worthy chief magistrate of New Hampshire. On 
the foot stone is simply engraved the initials of his name, J. S. His wife 
Lydia lies buried beside him. She died in 1820, at the age of eighty-two. 

At a little distance sleep the elder John Sullivan and Margery his wife. The 
dates upon their tomb-stones, show that they both died at a good old age, 
after outliving their most illustrious son. The old man died in 1796, at the 
remarkable age of one hundred and four years. His wife died at the age of 
eighty-five, in 1801. They were buried first at Berwick, but were removed to 
Durham a short time before my visit. The soil was very sandy in which they 
had been buried, and their bones were said to have been nearly entire. We 
presume that, as a rule, the less the remains are enclosed and the quicker the 
enclosing wood decays, the longer the bones are preserved. Even at this dis- 
tant date, uncoffined Indian remains are sometimes disinterred in this State. 

The sun has gone, and as the twilight deepens, the full, silver faced moon 
rises above the picturesquely wooded hills, and the stars come out. We will 
not hasten. The air is full of mystic softness. The silvery light of the moon 
falls in wierd like shadows upon the clustering grave stones, bathes the old 
mansion in a sea of radiance, and flashes with the gleam of diamonds upon 
the river ripples of the classic bivalve. We stand wrapped in thoughts. The 
gay, the beautiful, the proud had trod the soil where I stood. Vice regal cor- 
teges have swept from yonder door. Those whom the world delighted to 
honor have abode under that roof. The ambitious have here dreamed 
dreams. The lover had breathed words of undying devotion, and all had 
been fulfilled. But what mattered it? All is past and forgotten. “ Sic tran- 
sit gloria mundi!” My cigar is ashes. Good night! good night ! 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH CONCORD, N. H. 


BY HOWARD M. COOKE, 


F we go back to the year 1755, we come to the time from which to 

date the commencement of the history of the Baptist denomination in 
New Hampshire. In that year the first Baptist church now in existence in 
the State, was formed in the town of Newton, the county of Rockingham. 
It was a time when the “standing order,” as it was termed, was the domi- 
nant religious power within our borders, and to whose mandates all were 
expected to render obedience. In this organization we find an illustration of 
the union of church and state. ‘The town, in connection with the church, 
called and settled the minister, paid his salary in money or in those things 
that he needed to supply his wants, built the meeting house and the parson- 
age, levied the rates upon the inhabitants, and all were expected to pay 
or suffer the penalty prescribed by law. ‘The Baptists in our State, in the last 
century, bore the brunt of the battle for religious toleration, as the records of 
the church in Newton and other churches amply attest. 

Near the middle of the eighteenth century, a remarkable man came from 
England to our country, and exerted a great influence in the religious world. 
It was George Whitefield, the friend and contemporary of John Wesley. One 
of the important results that followed his labors in New England, was the 
breaking down, in a degree, of the power of the standing order ; and this 
result contributed indirectly to the spread of Baptist sentiments and the 
increase of Baptist churches, so that while in 1739, one hundred years from 
the organization of the first Baptist church in Providence, R. 1., there were 
but thirty-eight churches of the faith in the land, in 1783, or in less than half 
a century, there were three hundred and nine. 

The brilliant example and great success of Whitefield and his followers had 
taught the utility of the itinerant system of preaching. In our own State, 
several Baptist ministers at nearly the same time entered its borders, at differ- 
ent points, and commenced their labors. Among the more prominent and 
successful of these was Rev. Hezekiah Smith, pastor of the Baptist church in 
Haverhill, Mass. He made missionary tours in various directions, accom- 
panied by some of the members of his church. In the course of his jour- 
neyings, Mr. Smith visited the town of Concord. His success in other places 
aroused hostility to him and his mission, and called for a special warning 
from Rev. Timothy Walker, the pastor at that time of the Old North Church. 
This was given in a sermon, afterwards published, entitled, “Those who have 
the form of Godliness, but deny the power thereof.” It does not appear that 
Mr. Smith was anyways daunted by this ministerial fulmination, and it is prob- 
able his labors in Concord, at that time, were indirectly the means of the 
formation, some years later, of the First Baptist Church, the history of which 
we propose briefly to write. 

Concord, at the commencement of the present century, was a pleasant 
town, with a population of two thousand and fifty-two. A resident here 
in those years passing up Main street, to-day, and viewing the handsome 
and substantial business blocks that adorn the city, could not fail to note the 
change which this lapse of time has made in its appearance. A change as 
great as that, however, has taken place in less than eight decades, in the 
opinions and practice of our people in matters of religious observance, 
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Within the limits of the citywe have now, at least, seventeen public places of 
worship, representing nine different denominations. But in the former years 
of which we write, all or nearly all the people of the town met in the same 
church, and listened to the same minister. How famous was then the Old 
North Meeting House, as the place whither the families went up to worship 
on the Sabbath. The Puritan method of observance was still in vogue, 
and “ going to meeting,”’ as it was termed, was a universal custom, and. one 
not to be lightly esteemed or disregarded. ‘This unity of sentiment and prac- 
tice, which had prevailed from the incorporation of the town, in 1725, was 
destined tohaveanend. In 1818, we find that the initiatory steps were taken 
for the formation of a Baptist church in Concord. The record states that 
“on the 2oth of May, 1818, a number of persons residing in Concord, and 
belonging to Baptist churches elsewhere, met at the house of Mr. Richard 
Swain, in said town, for the purpose of ascertaining what degree of fellowship 
existed among them in the faith and order of the gospel, and also to consider 
what were the prospects of forming a church agreeable to the principles and 
practice of the Apostles of our Lord. After a free and full discussion of the 
first object before them, the following persons gave to each other an expres- 
sion of their christian fellowship, viz.: James Willey, John Hoit, Sarah Bradley, 
Deborah Elliot, Sally Swain, and Nancy Whitney.” 

On the 28th of the same month, the record also says, “ an adjourned session 
was held at the house of Mr. Nathaniel Parker, at which meeting three sisters 
related their christian experience, and made a brief statement of their views 
of christian doctrine, after which those present expressed to them their chris- 
tian fellowship.” ‘The next act of that meeting was “to listen to the christian 
experience of Mr. Oliver Hart, and to agree to receive him to the fellowship 
of the church when he shall have been baptized.” At this meeting, members 
from the church in Bow were present by invitation, to advise in reference to 
the constitution of a church. These brethren having examined the subject, 
unanimously advised this small band of christians to organize. 

On the 23d of September, 1818, a council of neighboring churches was 
held at the house of Rev. William Taylor, and a church constituted, number- 
ing fourteen members. ‘The public services in recognition of this church were 
attended at the “ Green House,” Rev. John B. Gibson preached the sermon, 
Rev. Otis Robinson of Salisbury gave the hand of fellowship, and Rev. Henry 
Veazey of Bow offered prayer. For over seven years this church did not 
possess a house of worship, but was accustomed to hold services on the 
Sabbath in the school house which stood upon the site of the high school 
building. In 1825, a church edifice was erected, dedicated on December 
28th of that year, and opened for public worship in January, 1826. The 
order of exercises at the dedication was as follows: Anthem; Prayer by Rev. 
Otis Robinson, of Salisbury ; Reading of select portions of scripture, by Rev. 
James Barnaby, of Deerfield ; Singing of Psalm one hundred and thirty-two ; 
Dedicatory prayer by Rev. N. W. Williams, late of Windsor, Vt. ; Sermon by 
Rev. Ferdinand Ellis, of Exeter, text Haggai 2:9; Prayer by Rev. Michael 
Carlton, of Hopkinton, and closing with an anthem. 

The original cost of the house was between six and seven thousand dollars. 
At the time of its erection it was regarded as a handsome edifice, and credita- 
ble to the skill of the architect, Mr. John Leach. It stands upon land on the 
south side of State street, between School and Warren, given by the late Col. 
William A. Kent, and was originally seventy feet long and fifty feet wide, con- 
taining seventy-two pews on the floor and thirty in the galleries. Probably no 
public edifice in Concord has undergone more changes, both in its interior 
and exterior appearance. In 1835, it was remodelled and a number of pews 
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added. In 1845, the house was enlarged by the addition of twenty feet to the 
north end, the galleries removed, modern windows inserted, and the whole 
inside newly finished. In 1854, great improvement was made in the interior 
arrangements. In 1875, another and a very complete renovation was effected 
at a cost of some twelve thousand dollars, and placing it, so far as the interior 
arrangements are concerned, among the most tasteful and elegant in the State. 
It has a seating capacity of nearly eight hundred. It is furnished with a fine 
toned and powerful organ, from the manufactory of Messrs. Hutchings, 
Plaisted & Co., of Boston, a gift from Hon. George A. Pillsbury and Charles 
A. Pillsbury, formerly residents of Concord, and honored members of the 
church and society, but now residing at Minneapolis, Minnesota. Connected 
with the church is a commodious chapel, for the social religious services on 
Sabbath and week-day evenings (erected in 1853, and dedicated December 
1, 1853), and to this the addition of a ladies’ parlor witha kitchen and other 
conveniences, in 1877, makes it one of the best arranged buildings for the 
purpose designed, in our city. 

A church organization in any community is greatly indebted for its pros- 
perity, both in a material and spiritual point of view, to the pastors who are 
called to preside over its affairs. ‘This church has been favored with the 
services of men who have labored faithfully for the promotion of the interests 
of religion in the good city of Concord. At its formation, in 1818, Rev. 
William Taylor was called to be its first pastor. He had previously been 
pastor of the church at Sanbornton, and also missionary agent in the employ 
of the New Hampshire Baptist Convention. It was, perhaps, mainly through 
his efforts that the church was formed, and, like all new interests, which at that 
time ran counter to the general drift of public opinion, it met with some 
opposition. Mr. Taylor continued as pastor till January, 1826. He was a 
man well fitted to commence new enterprises ; the membership of the church 
increased from nine to forty-four, and at that time he was considered one of 
the leading clergymen in the Baptist denomination in the State. Later in life 
he emigrated to the west, and died at Schoolcraft, Michigan, June 7, 1852, at 
the age of sixty-eight. 

Rev. Nathaniel West Williams succeeded Mr. Taylor in 1826, and continued 
in the relation of pastor till April, 1831. During the five and a half years of 
his ministry, fifty-four members were added to the church, making a total 
membership of seventy-five. Mr. Williams is described as ‘a man of singu- 
lar prudence and knowledge of human nature.” In his younger years he had 
followed the sea, and was captain of a vessel. He was sound in doctrine and 
instruction, an impressive preacher, a faithful pastor, and an exemplary chris- 
tian. He died in Boston, May 27, 1853, aged sixty-nine. Rev. Joseph 
Freeman supplied the pulpit for a few months in the year 1831. 

Rev. Ebenezer Edson Cummings, p. p., became the third pastor and the 
successor of Mr. Williams in March, 1832, and remained till May, 1850, mak- 
ing a pastorate of eighteen years, the longest thus far in its history. Dr. 
Cummings was born in Claremont, November 9, 1800 ; graduated at Waterville 
College, Maine, in the class of 1828 ; ordained pastor ofthe Baptist church in 
Salisbury, September 17, 1831. The church, at the time of his settlement, 
numbered one hundred ; only two of this number are now living,—Mr. George 
Porter, of Pittsburg, Penn., and Mrs. Hazen Walker, of Manchester. During 
this pastorate, over four hundred and fifty members were added to the church, 
and at the time of Dr. Cummings resignation as pastor, it numbered two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven. 

In the meantime great changes had taken place in the business prospects of 
the town. Concord became an important railroad centre, and the wealth and 
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population of the town increased in a marked degree. Dr. Cummings, in June, 
1850, removed to Newark, N. J., thence in Nov ember to Springfield, Mass., 
thence in April, 1852, to Pittsfieltl N. H., afterwards returning to Concord, and 
was installed pastor of the newly formed Pleasant Street Baptist Church, 
January 11, 1854, and continued in that relation till the spring of 1867, when 
he retired from active service as a pastor, but acceptably supplying, from time 
to time, churches that were temporally destitute of pastors. No brief sketch, 
in connection with this article, would do justice to Dr. Cummings, and it would 
be fitting that a complete record of his life might appear in the GrRanrre 
MONTHLY. 

Rev. Charles Worthen Flanders, p. p., was installed as the fourth pastor of 
this church, January 13, 1851. Dr. Flanders was born in Salisbury, Mass., 
February 9, 1807, graduated at Brown University, in the class of 1839 ; pursued 
his theological course under the instruction of Rev. John Wayland, then pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, Salem, Mass. His first settlement, of ten years 
duration, was over the First Baptist Church, Beverly, Mass., coming to Concord 
in 1850. Of this clergyman it can well be said, that he was eminent for his 
goodness and christian charity, and was thoroughly consecrated to the office 
and work of the ministry. Under his labors, for a period of sixteen years, the 
church increased in numbers and influence, and two hundred and forty names 
were added to its membership. ‘The benevolent work of the church was never 
more successfuly carried on, and those who commenced their religious course 
during his pastorate, ever found in him a wise counsellor and friend. In 1866, 
Dr. Flanders removed to Kennebunkport, Maine, thence to Westboro’, Mass., 
thence to Beverly, Mass., where he died in the summer of 1875, at the age of 
sixty-eight. 

Rev. Daniel Webster Faunce, p. p., became the fifth pastor of the church, 
in September, 1866. He was born in Plymouth, Mass., a graduate of Amherst 
College, and had been pastor of churches in Worcester and Malden, Mass. 
His style of preaching was in marked contrast with that of his predecessors. 
A quick thinker, a ready writer, and a good speaker, his pulpit utterances were 
earnest, eloquent, and practical. It was during his pastorate, that the semi- 
centennial of the organization of the church occured, October 8 and 9, 1868. 
This was an interesting occasion, and participated in by many who had been 
members of it in former years. The exercises consisted of a voluntary and 
anthem ; reading of scriptures and prayer, by Rev. Samuel Cooke ; reading ot 
the early records of the church, by A. J. Prescott; the first pastorate ( Rev. 

-William Taylor’s), by Rev. Ira Pearson ; the second pastorate (Rev. N. W. 
Williams), by his son, Rev. N. M. Williams ; the third pastorate, by Rev. E. 
E. Cummings, pb. p.; the fourth pastorate, Rev. C. W. Flanders, p. p. ; the 
fifth pastorate, Rev. D. W. Faunce, bp. p. and concluding with an anthem and bene- 
diction. On the evening of October 8th, an historical sermon was preached by 
Dr. Faunce. It was during Dr. Faunce’s residence in’ Concord, that 
he wrote the work entitled, “The Christian in the World,” a prize essay. In 
January, 1875, Dr. Faunce received and accepted a call to the Washington 
Street Baptist Church in Lynn, Mass. 

In September, 1875, Rev. William Vaughn Garner entered upon his labors as 
the sixth pastor. Previous to his coming to Concord, Mr. Garner had enjoyed 
pleasant and successful pastorates with churches at Hastings, on the Hudson, 
(the home of Admiral Farragut), at Binghampton, N. Y. ; at St. John, N. B. ; 
and for more than nine years at the Charles Street Baptist Church, in Boston, 
over which for forty years Rev. Daniel Sharp, Dp. p, was the beloved pastor. 
At the time of Mr. Garner’s settlement, the church edifice was undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs and improvements, making it one of the most commodious and 
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attractive in the State. Upon their completion, the church was re-dedicated on 
the afternoon of December 28, 1875, jast fifty years having elapsed since its 
first dedication. The order of exercises consisted of an organ voluntary ; 
invocation ; reading of scriptures, by Rev. T. H. Goodwin; prayer by Rev. 
F. D. Ayer; hymn (sung at the laying of the corner stune in 1824), 

“If God succeed not, all the cost 

And pains to build the house are lost; 

If God the city will not keep, 

The watchful guards as well may sleep ;” 
report of building committee ; historical address, by Rev. E. E. Cummings ; 
sermon by Rev. W. V. Garner (text 2 Chron. 6:41) ; dedicatory prayer, by 
Rev. D. W. Faunce; doxology and benediction. The installation of Mr. 
Garner as pastor took place in the evening. ‘The services were as follows: 
invocation ; reading of scriptures, by Rev. J. E. Burr, of Fisherville ; prayer, 
by Rev. K. S. Hall, of Lake Village ; sermon, by Rev. D. W. Faunce ; installa- 
tion prayer, by Rev. A. Sherwin, of Manchester ; charge tothe pastor, by Rev. 
E. E. Cummings, p. p. ; address of welcome, by Rev. S. L. Blake, pastor of 
the South Congregational Church ; hand of fellowship, by Dea. J. B. Flan- 
ders ; address to the church and people, by Rev. A. C. Graves, of Manches- 
ter ; doxology and benediction. 

The Sunday School in connection with this church was formed in the summer 
of 1826. Sunday, June 25th, 1876, was therefore appropriately observed as its 
fiftieth anniversary. In the morning the pastor preached an instructive anni- 
versary sermon. Inthe evening the anniversary exercises were as follows: 
chant, by the choir and school ; scripture reading ; prayer ; report of the secre- 
tary ; singing of the anniversary hymn (written for the occasion by Rev. W. 
V. Cooke) and sung by a double quartette ; historical address, by Howard M. 
Cooke ; followed by other appropriate exercises. 

This was one of the most interesting occasions ever held in the 
church, and in the Daily Monitor of the following Monday, a full report is 
given of the exercises. It says: ‘ The floral decorations were extensive and 
pretty. On the front of the organ loft, in letters of brilliant flowers, was the 
inscription ‘Our Jubilee Year,’ surmounted by a large cross, and suspended 
over that was a crown. On the west corner of the loft were the figures 1820, 
and on the east 1876, in silver letters. The pulpit platform was profusely 
covered with flowers and plants, and hanging baskets of flowers were suspended 
from each chandelier. A banner on the front of the organ bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ First Baptist Sabbath School, Concord, N. H.’ The exercises were in 
charge of the superintendent, George H. Emery, and passed off in a success- 
ful manner.” 

The six years service as pastor of Rev. Mr. Garner has only served to 
confirm the high opinion entertained of him when he came to Concord as a 
preacher. No congregation in the State can be more highly favored in having 
for a pastor one who can state the truth of the gospel as he believes it, in a 
clear, concise, and logical manner, and can give added force to his words 
with the graces of oratory. During his pastorate one hundred and _ forty 
members have been added to the church, and the total membership, as given 
in the minutes of the New Hampshire Baptist State Convention for 1880, is 
three hundred and forty-four. 

The following persons have filled the office of Deacon since the church was 
organized in 1818: James Willey, William Gault, Charles P. Crockett, Benja- 
min Damon, John A. Gault, Abraham Prescott, David Winkley, Isaac Elwell, 
John B. Flanders, James S. Norris, Stillman Humphrey, and Abraham J. 
Prescott. 
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Concord has the reputation of being as pleasant and well-ordered a city as 
can be found in New England. Its founders were men who, as the seal of 


the city bears witness, believed in Law, Education, and Religion. ‘To its con- 
tinued happiness and prosperity all the religious societies have, in a great 
measure, contributed. Prominent among them is that of the First Baptist, for 
in the sixty-three years of its existence it has numbered amongst its members 
those who have been prominent in socialand business circles, and who have given 
And as the past in this respect is 


tone and character to our institutions. 
secure, sO may it ever be in the future. 





ALGOL. 


BY BELA CHAPIN, 


Countless in regions of unbounded space 
The twinkling glories of creation shine ; 

They are the lamps of heaven in which we trace 
Almighty power and a vast design. 


There is a star that ever seems to be 

A souree of wonder and amazement deep ; 
It is an orb of changing brillianey,. 

But in recurring change doth constant keep. 


From its bright constellation in the sky 
It beams in radiance as a second star; 

Then fades in luster as the hours go by. 
Till dimly seen amid its train afar. 


Algol. thou sbinest with a crimson light, 
Waxing and waning mid the argent throng; 

On thee we gaze, mysterious star of night, 
To mark the wonders that to thee belong. 


Thou art a torch lit with all-glowing ray, 
A sun mid suns that light the wide abyss, 

And worlds unknown perhaps may own thy sway, 
Replete with life and never-fading bliss. 


We cannot know, we may in part divine 

The course of change among created things ; 
We see but dimly now God's great design, 

We cannot reach the depths of nature’s springs. 


All things must change and ever-changing be— 
The heavenly orbs that onward roll sublime} 
The solid earth, the ever-flowing sea, 
All, all are passing down the stream of time. 
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THE NEW LONDON SCYTHE COMPANY. 


T the outlet of Pleasant Lake, in the eastern part of the township of New 
London, is situated the thriving village of Scytheville. Pleasant Lake, a 
beautiful expanse of water, two miles long and over a mile wide, nestles at the 
base of the hill which is crowned by the massive structure belonging to the 
school known as Colby Academy. The lake is fed by one large brook and 
springs beneath its surface. It covers an area of over one thousand acres ; and 
affords a reservoir of water which a dam and a gate permit to be raised ten feet 
above its pristine level; and is well stocked with black bass. The water, as it 
escapes and seeks the lower levels, is used four times in the village of Scytheville ; 
flows through the towns of Wilmot and Andover; and is the source of the 
Blackwater, an important feeder of the Contoocook river. 

In 1835 there was a grist-mill on the water power, when Joseph E. Phillips, 
Richard H. Messer, and Anthony Colby formed a partnership for the manufact- 
ure of scythes, and commenced an industry which soon built up a flourishing 
village where before was a wilderness. Mr. Phillips was twenty-four years of 
age. and Mr. Messer twenty-eight, when they commenced business in town, 
coming from Fitchburg, Mass., where they had learned the trade side by side. 
Mr. Colby was the silent partner of the firm, but it was due to his indomitable 
energy that the enterprise was sustained during the financial storm which 
swept over the country in the early days of the undertaking. In 1842, Samuel 
Greenwood was admitted to partnership, under the firm name of Phillips, Messer, 
Colby and Company. N. ‘T. Greenwood bought his father’s interest in the busi- 
ness in 1859. C. C. Phillips and J. S. Phillips inherited their father’s interest in 
1869, when C. E. Folsom was admitted to the firm. In 1871, the firm was 
reorganized into the New Lonpon ScyrHe Company. Harry Greenwood was 
admitted to the company in 1880. 

Joseph E. Phillips, the original promoter of the enterprise, died August 28, 
1869, at the age af fifty-eight, and was succeeded by his two sons. Richard H. 
Messer died May 12, 1872, at the age of sixty-five. Anthony Colby represented 
New London in the legislature in 1837, 1838, and 1839, and was governor of 
New Hampshire in 1846. He died July 20, 1873, aged 80. Samuel Greenwood 
is represented in the firm by his son, N. T. Greenwood, and his grandson, Harry 
Greenwood. Samuel Greenwood died May 12, 1860, aged 69 years. 

In the early days of the business fifteen hundred dozen was the annual product. 
These were painted blue, unsharpened, packed in straw, and disposed of to the 
traders and farmers throughout the neighboring towns and counties. Mr. Phillips 
was the practical workman; Mr. Messer, the business manager. From small 
beginnings the works have grown 4o large proportions. The annual product now 
is ten thousand dozen scythes, one thousand dgzen hay-knives, and five thousand 
dozen axes. ‘These are all shipped by railroad to wholesale dealers in Bangor, 
Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, Milwaukee, California, Scotland, and Sweden. The wholesale agent is 
Horace F. Sise, 100 Chambers street, New York city. It is a remarkable fact, 
that the manufactured goods should be shipped to Sweden, from which country 
the iron entering into the composition of the scythes and axes is originally 
exported in bars. The competing in Scotland with goods of English manu- 
facture speaks volumes for the skill of the American artisan. 

Two hundred tons of iron and fifty tons of steel, made in England for the 
firm and imported by them, are annually manufactured in this establishment, 
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and five hundred tons of coal are consumed. ‘The iron comes in bars, twelve 
feet long, two inches wide, and five eighths of an inch thick. 

The works are in four large buildings. ‘The stone forge shop, built in 1866, 
is thirty by one hundred and thirty feet ; another new shop is thirty by one hun- 
dred and twenty feet; the grinding shop is thirty by sixty feet; the polishing 
shop is thirty by one hundred feet. ‘There are numerous sheds and store-houses 
conveniently arranged for iron, coal, and manufactured goods. Each of the four 
large shops are supplied with fifty to seventy-five horse-power by water-wheel, sand 
four Hoadley’s Portable Engines are ready to furnish power in case the water 
supply fails. This contingency has happened but twice in the forty-six years 
of the company’s organization 

As one approaches the village in work hours he is saluted by an “ Anvil 
Chorus,” which is rythmical if not musical. As he enters the forge shop he can 
think, but, unaccustomed to the place, is soon content to reserve his comments 
and let his thoughts remain unspoken. A workman takes a bar of iron at a 
white heat and doubles over the end. Within the fold of a few inches he inserts 
on each side a bar of steel. This is heated, and welded, and drawn out under 
a trip hammer to the length of a scythe in the shape of a bar. Another workman 
plates out this bar to the width of three inches by another trip hammer. ‘I'he 
third operation consists in turning up the back and forming the shape, when it is 
technically said to be shaped and set, this process being accompanied by the 
anvil music. There are fourteen of these trip hammers. A fourth workman 
finishes the point; a fifth forms the heel. ‘The scythe is then taken to a 
dark room, in which is a furnace and cold, running water, where it is hardened. 
The next process is the tempering. These last are very delicate and require the 
skill of experienced workmen, for on the success of these operations depends the 
value of the tools. ‘The scythe is then straightened. It is now ready for grind- 
ing. There are twelve grindstones in operation. ‘These are one foot in thickness 
and seven feet in diameter, and are revolved so evenly by improved machinery 
that accidents are unknown. But one fatal accident has occurred from the 
grindstones in the establishment for the half century they have been used. On 
an average one of these huge stones, which weighs three tons, is used up every 
week. By the grinding the iron is worn away, leaving exposed the finely tem- 
pered steel at the edge of the scythe. After the grinding the scythe is polished. 
Then comes the painting and bronzing to suit the different customers. A great 
variety of tastes has to be satisfied; one customer requiring the patriotic red, 
white, and blue stripes ; one, this color ; another, that. ‘They are then stenciled, 
packed and boxed, and placed in the store-house, ready tor shipping. ‘There 
are sixteen varieties of scythes made here for different markets and various uses, 
the favorite of which is the Clipper scythe. 

Axes are made with the steel inlaid, or an overcoat. Here, as in the manufac- 
ture of scythes, skilled workmen are employed in the various stages of the work, 
from the crude bar iron and steel, to the beautifully polished, painted, stenciled, 
and finely tempered implement, the joy of the woodman, the defe noir of the 
farmer’s son. 

The workmen in the establishment, some seventy in number, are well paid, for 
the most part working by the piece, and earning from two dollars to four dollars 
a day. Many of them have grown old in the service of the company. Ruel 
Whitcomb, who tempers the scythes, has been in their employ thirty-four years. 

N. T. Greenwood, the senior partner of the company, was born in New 
London, January 24, 1827, was educated at Colby Academy, was in business in 
Boston and Natick eight years, and at the age of twenty-six joined his father in 
his present business. He represented New London in the legislature in 1869, 
has been trustee of Colby Academy for fifteen years, and is now treasurer of 
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He is the general manager of the outside business of the firm, 


attending to the purchase of stock and the sale of goods. 


C. C. Phillips, born in New London, December 
work at the factory, assisted by his brother J. S. 
The former was representative in 1875. 


1846. 
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ee, 


1842, superintends the 
Phillips, born December 12, 


C. E. Folsom, a practical mechanic, is the foreman in the manufacturing pro- 


cess. He was born August 1, 1833; 


learned the trade at North Wayne, Maine ; 


was a member of the firm of Hubbard, Blake and Co., West Waterville, Maine ; 


2? 


came to New London in 1869; 32 


the pook-keeper. 


years in the business. 
He was born Nov. 27, 1857; admitted as partner, July, 1880. 
Each member of the company has his work to do and does it. 


Harry Greenwood is 


The gross 


business of the concern amounts to one hundred thousand dollars annually. 
The village of Scytheville has been built up chiefly by the scythe factory. 
There is, besides, a tannery owned by E A. Jones, who employs from ten to 


fifteen workmen. 
able homes. 


There is a store, two halls, a post-office, and many comfort- 
A daily stage connects the village with New London and Bradford 
to the west, and with Wilmot Flat and Potter Place to the east. 


About half a 


mile down the stream, on the latter route, is the hosiery mill of Green Johnson and 


Son, where thirty employés are at work. 


Under the energetic management of 


the members of the New London Scythe Company, the future of their business 


and of the village can be safely predicted. 


EDITORIAL 


The nation mourns to-day for James 
Abram Garfield. Grandly he stood at 
‘the helm of state, guiding the destinies 
of this great country, when he was 
stricken by the bullet of the wretched 
assassin. For weeks he lingered, his 
life slowly ebbing away, till at last he 
crossed to the other shore. The readers 
of the magazine will remember a sketch 
of Gen. Garfield’s ancestry, from the 
pen of L. P. Dodge, which appeared 
in October, 1880. ‘The general ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the sketch 
by sending to the publisher his Life, by 
J. M. Bundy, with his compliments on the 
fly-leaf. The book is highly prized. 
From it we learn that James A. Garfield 
was the youngest son of Abram Gar- 
field and Eliza (Ballou) Garfield, and 
was born in Orange, Ohio, November 
19, 1831. His mother, Eliza Ballou, 


was a native of Richmond, N. H.., of | 


a race which has ever been distinguished 
for intellectual power as the Garfields 
have been noted for physical strength. 
The father died when James was an 
infant, leaving his young family in very 
humble circumstances, 


J. N. M. 


COMMENT. 


The after career of James A. Gar- 
field, from poverty and lowly station to 
the highest honors in the gift of the 
American people, will be classical, illus- 
trating the udvantages secured by a 
free government, the power of will over 
obstacles, the gratitude of which repub- 
lics are capable, and the love and 
esteem which one man can gain from 
a powerful nation. 

He was elected President of the 
United States, November 2, 1880, and 
was inaugurated March 4, 1881. July 
2d, he was shot and wounded unto death 
by a thing in human form, and lingered - 
until September 19, 1881. September 
26, the day of his burial in Cleveland, 
Ohio, was observed throughout the 
United States with appropriate cere- 
monies. 

Travellers from northern and eastern 
New England, journeying towards New 
York, will find the Stonington Line the 
most attractive and pleasant on many 
accounts. At the Boston and Provi- 
dence depot, in the latter part of the 
afternoon, one enters a train of cars 
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which is a poem in decoration and an 
essay in convenience. With a scarcely 
perceptible motion one glides from the 
depot, and is only aware of the speed 
attained by the panoramic changes in 
the landscape. The easy motion is 
attributable to the extraordinary size of 
the car wheels, the perfect road-bed, 
and the steel rails. But one stop,—of 
a moment,—is made between Boston 
and Stonington to exchange engines, 
and the connecting steamboat is board- 
ed in the early evening. Thence on- 
ward through the Sound the way is land- 
locked, and after a refreshing sleep in 
a well-ventilated state-room one awak- 
ens at an early hour to watch the 
approach to the modern Babylon, and 
by breakfast time steps upon the wharf, 
pier 33, North River. 

One is especially pleased by the 
courtesy of the employés of this line, 
from the conductor and brakeman on 
the train to the officers and waiters on 
the steamboat ; even the ticket agent 
and clerk are evidently gentlemen. 





One has to visit New York occasional- 
ly to appreciate the gigantic strides of 
progress with which our civilization is 
booming ahead. The elevated railroad 
winds in and out through the older 
part of the city, with its double track 
constantly in use. A gigantic bridge, 
beside the towers of which the largest 
ship seems a toy, and man but a 
pigmy, spans the East River and 
connects the metropolis with the great 
suburb of Brooklyn. At midnight the 
building of the massive blocks continue 
under the noon-day glare of electric 
lights. The elevator in an_ instant 
raises one story above story to a dizzy 
height. The number of wires sus- 
pended in the streets is legion, con- 
necting this heart of commerce with 
the most remote extremity of the 
nation, and the most distant people. 
One realizes that New York is unri- 
valled in the race to control the trade 
and commerce of the world. Ina few 
years the city will be preéminently 
ahead in wealth, population, and influ- 
ence, 


THE GRANITE MONTHLY. 








The attention of our readers is invit- 
ed to the attractions offered by the New 
England Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ 
Institute, at their new building on Hunt- 
ington Avenue. This Grand Exhibition 
is contributed to by over one thousand 
exhibitors, from all parts of New Eng- 
land, comprising nearly every branch of 
manufactures, many of them in active 
operation, showing methods of making 
Boots and Shoes by machinery, Pottery, 
Glass Manufactory, Looms for Weaving, 
etc., etc. All classes of Sewing Ma- 
chines, Artistic work of allkinds. Itis 
estimated that there are in all ten acres 
of shops and factories. At night this 
exhibition is lighted by thirty electric 
lights, and three thousand gas burners. 
Horse cars from all railroads make con- 
nections direct with the exhibition. 
Excursions will be arranged for from all 
the principal cities and towns in New 
England, and the total attendance is 
estimated at not less than a half a 
million. 





Will Carlton is the author of a new 
book of poems entitled Farm Festivals 
published by Harper and Brothers. In 
some of his earlier works he touched 
the popular heart; and this book will 
be received by its many admirers, and 
welcomed for its many gems of senti- 
ment and pathos. Among the many 
good things offered are :—* Eliphalet 
Chapin’s Wedding,” “The Death 
Bridge of the Tay,” “The Lightning 
Rod Dispenser,” “ The Tramp’s Story,” 
and “The Song of the Reapers.” Like 
all of Harper and Brothers’ publica- 
tions, the book is very attractive in the 
make up, and is a model of artistic 
work in book making. 





Will some interested party, conver- 
sant with the facts, contribute to the 
Grantr—E MonruHiy an account of the 
Norwich University company, who 
offered their services to the government 
during the Rebellion? Let it be a 
companion picture to the “ Dartmouth 
Cavalry,” by John Scales. 





This number of the magazine is the 
first of the fifth volume. 
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